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THE FRONT PORCH 


I n the 50-plus years since James Taylor signed 
to The Beatles’ Apple Records at just 19 years 
old, he has been one of America’s most loved 
singer-songwriters, with his gentle baritone and 
affecting tunes like “Carolina in my Mind” 
and “Fire and Rain.” At the heart of Taylor’s 
oeuvre is a singular acoustic guitar style, rife with 
unexpected chords fingered in tricky ways, 
fingerpicked in often nonstandard patterns. 

That approach is the subject of this issue’s 
cover story, part of an ongoing series in which 
Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers gets deep into the accom- 
paniment techniques of some of the greatest 
singer-songwriters. Here, Rodgers looks under 
the hood of Taylor’s work from his 1968 debut 
to his most recent album, American Standard. 
Even if you’re not a JT fan, the lesson offers 
unique ways of looking at accompaniment for 
any fingerpicking guitarist. 

Ever since Doc Watson began introducing 
large audiences to flatpicking guitar in the early 
1960s, pickers have been inspired to take the 
technique to awe-inspiring heights in terms of 
both approach and personal expression. Players 
from Norman Blake and Tony Rice to Molly 
Tuttle and Billy Strings have all used their flat- 
picks to magical effect, making their guitars sing 
in ways that would be difficult or impossible 
with fingerstyle technique. 

This issue celebrates flatpicking guitar and its 
storied practitioners. For Guitar Talk, writer and 
guitarist David McCarty checks in with Bob 
Minner, no stranger to these pages, who, with the 
assistance of top players like Chris Eldridge, 
recently recorded a tribute album to his longtime 
heroes Norman and Nancy Blake and even got to 
play it for them at their home in rural Georgia. 

In an in-depth feature, AG’s regular Pickin’ 
columnist, Alan Barnosky, not only gives an 
overview of the genre’s historical development, 
but transcribes and analyzes excerpts from some 


of its essential recordings, like Clarence White’s 
take on “Sally Goodin” and Doc Watson’s version 
of “Greenville Trestle High,” as well as recent live 
performances by Rice and Tuttle. Whether you’re 
just taking up flatpicking or are a more experi- 
enced picker, the lesson will arm you with some 
essential vocabulary for the idiom—and some 
tricky passages that will keep you busy in the 
woodshed. The same goes for a separate full tran- 
scription of Tony Rice’s take on the traditional 
fiddle tune “Cattle in the Cane.” 

There is, of course, no guitar more closely 
associated with flatpicking than the Martin dread- 
nought, the powerful instrument that takes its 
name from an early 1900s battleship, and this 
issue features both the oldest and newest models. 
In Great Acoustics, the preeminent guitar dealer 
and historian George Gruhn shows off one of his 
latest finds, a rare 1933 12-fret D-28, which he 
regards as one of the best-sounding steel-string 
guitars that he has encountered in his over five 
decades in the business. Contributing writer 
James Volpe Rotondi finds that the latest Martin 
dreadnought, the Modern Deluxe D-45, with its 
opulent appointments and blend of vintage and 
modern features, is worth every penny of its five- 
figure price tag. Rotondi was similarly taken with 
another, much less expensive Martin he audi- 
tioned, the Modern Deluxe 012-28. 

On a personal note, though I would not con- 
sider myself a flatpicker, at least in the idiomatic 
sense, I play with a pick almost all the time. As I 
mention in this issue’s roundup of some boutique 
picks, I didn’t put too much thought into what I 
used until I tried my first $35 model. Checking 
out a selection of fine handmade flatpicks for 
this issue’s roundup was a good reminder of just 
what a large impact this tiny accessory can have 
on steel-string tone. 

—Adam Perlmutter 
Adam. Perlmutter @Stringletter.com 
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A Loving Tribute 


BY DAVID MCCARTY 


ob Minner is most visible in stadiums and 
B arenas, strumming with the country 
singer Tim McGraw—a gig he’s held for three 
decades and counting. Minner is also heard on 
McGraw’s No. 1 hits like “Live Like You Were 
Dying.” But the depth of his musical life runs 
much deeper than is apparent from the 
supportive role he plays with McGraw. 

The Nashville area—based Minner, who is 
56, is a gifted multi-instrumentalist. He grew 
up in Missouri playing guitar, banjo, and 
fiddle, winning regional contests on all three 
instruments. Along the way, he developed a 
penchant for songwriting, and went on to pen 
hits for country and bluegrass acts like Dailey 
& Vincent, Blue Highway, Billy Droze, Ronnie 
Bowman, and others. 

But flatpicking guitar has always been 
closest to Minner’s heart, and his passion for 
the approach is best witnessed on his solo 
recordings, like Five for Frankie and the appro- 
priately titled Solo, which showcase not just 
his impeccable technique and distinctive style 
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but his skillful arranging and composing—to 
say nothing of his warm, luxurious sound. 

Allen St. John, author of Clapton’s Guitar 
and a co-moderator with Minner of the Face- 
book group Bluegrass Guitar, says, “Bob is Mr. 
Tone. He’s borderline obsessed with the sound 
of great vintage guitars, but he has the 
playing chops—and the taste—to be able to 
pull that choir-of-angels tone out of which- 
ever guitar he’s playing.” 

That stunning tone is heard all over Min- 
ner’s latest project, From Sulphur Springs to 
Rising Fawn, a star-studded tribute to Norman 
and Nancy Blake, featuring pickers like Kenny 
Smith and Chris Eldridge with their vintage 
Martin dreadnoughts. I chatted with Minner 
about how he put together the album, in the 
process befriending the Blakes, and got the 
low-down on the old and new guitars behind 
his signature sound. 


Your career has been a blend of playing 
traditional bluegrass and arena country. 


How have those different worlds impacted 
your playing and perspective? 

I’ve been extremely fortunate to make a living 
for 30 years with Tim McGraw as his acoustic 
guitarist and banjoist. I owe it all to my early 
influences. [Norman] Blake, Doc [Watson], 
Clarence [White], and so many others were 
the bedrock of my playing. But I was also into 
players like Roy Nichols, Jerry Reed, Chet 
[Atkins], Jerry Donahue, Roy Buchanan, and 
others. It may sound a bit biased, but it seems 
that most of the great acoustic players here 
come from a bluegrass background. That 
genre sets the table for a player in so many 
ways. But I’m a bluegrass guy at heart and 
always have been. 


How do you approach the guitar in a 
traditional flatpicking context compared to 
your supporting role with McGraw? 

In the McGraw gig, it’s more structured—I try 
to stay close to the recorded parts, but that 
doesn’t mean I don’t stretch out some. Of 
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course it’s mostly rhythm. I approach that gig 
like I’m a cog in a wheel with a specific job, 
and it’s interlocked with everyone else’s 
specific jobs. Playing bluegrass/flatpicking 
allows me to both retain the discipline of 
those tunes, but also really stretch out in a 
jam situation. So the bluegrass/flatpicking 
genre really works skills I don’t get to utilize 
in my day gig. In the end, there’s a lot of 
cross-pollination of skills. 


Your Norman Blake tribute was released on 
Blake’s 84th birthday. How did you conceive 
of the project and what obstacles, if any, did 
you encounter working on it? 

In February 2021, I was in George Gruhn’s 
office and I told him I wanted to do a flat- 
picking project on the heels of my Solo CD. I 
said there was an obscure Blake tune I had 
always wanted to remake, “Lonesome Jenny.” 
[Blake’s wife] Nancy had played some great 
cello on the original from 1976, and I didn’t 
know any cello players to cop that part. I 
jokingly said it would be a blast to have Nancy 
do it. So George says, “Why don’t we call her?” 
And in a few seconds, on speakerphone, there 
were the voices of Norman and Nancy. I was 
freaking out and trying to be cool. But I went 
home and told my wife, Ginger, that I felt I 
should do a Norman Blake tribute project. So 
I called Adam Engelhardt, who owns the 
Engelhardt Music Group record label, and he 
gave me the green light. 

I wouldn’t say there were obstacles, per se. 
But coordinating schedules with all the col- 
laborators was a challenge, especially in terms 
of studio time. And through phone calls with 
Norman throughout 2021 during the recording 
process, having his input on a myriad of things 
made both the experience and end product all 
the more rewarding and special. 


You’ve been transfixed by Blake’s music 
since you bought Whiskey Before Breakfast 
as a kid. What qualities of his music affected 
you as a young guitarist, and how is that 
reflected in your playing today? 

That album hooked me pretty hard at 12. That 
huge D-18 sound through my mom and dad’s 
console stereo was like thunder. I’d also say it 
was his authority in playing that affected me. 
It was something that got deep in my bones, I 
suppose. And there was—and still is—an 
unapologetic honesty to his playing. What you 
hear is what you get. It’s unvarnished, raw, 
and honest, but at the same time refined and 
disciplined in a way I still can’t put into words. 


How did you choose the songs for the 
tribute? It’s a nice mix of popular and 
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obscure selections, especially Nancy Blake’s 
two originals. 

I just scratched the surface of their music on 
this project. As with any tribute project, you 
need to include songs that are the hits, so to 
speak: “Ginseng Sullivan,” “Green Light on 
the Southern,” “Ridge Road Gravel,” and 
others. It was just a matter of trying to 
present those in a new light that honored the 
spirit of the songs. 

Then there were other, more obscure songs 
that I had always loved, such as “Widow’s 
Creek,” “Lonesome Jenny,” and “Macon Rag.” 
As for “Lonesome Jenny,” [vocalist] Dale Ann 
Bradley just killed it. And my old friend Chris 
Carmichael did a stellar string trio arrange- 
ment. It’s one of Norman’s favorites, and he told 
me that that performance is an entity unto 
itself. That was very humbling and really helped 
me see that following my instincts on it was the 
right choice. As for the two Nancy Blake origi- 
nals—“Hangin’ Dog” and “Year of the Locust 
(Farewell to Old Rufus)”—they had to be on 
there. I have always loved her mandolin work. 


You surrounded yourself with great players 
on vintage guitars. Did you try to match the 
sounds on Blake’s original recordings? 

I don’t think we were consciously trying to 
imitate tones or anything like that. Everyone 
I wanted to play already pulled big tone, so I 
knew that was a given. I used Frankie, my 
1936 D-18, extensively, as well as a 1937 
Gibson Advanced Jumbo and 1931 Gibson L-2 
loaned by George Gruhn. And how can you go 
wrong with Tim Stafford’s 1934 D-18, Kenny 
Smith’s 1935 D-18, Chris Eldridge’s 1937 
D-18, Vince Gill’s 1941 D-28, and Ron Block’s 
1938 D-28? And I’m a huge fan of slope- 
shoulder guitars from Kalamazoo, so my 
Collings CJ-45 T fit nicely in that tone spec- 
trum as well. The tones took care of them- 
selves so we could settle into the songs. 


What’s the story behind Frankie? 

Well, Frankie is an interesting guitar. He’s a 1936 
D-18, one of 258 made that year. The neck block 
was stamped on October 8, 1936, and it cleared 
final inspection on December 11, 1936. I 
acquired Frankie in 2019 from my good friend 
Dave Drake, who had gotten it from a family in 
Sarasota, Florida. Dave had a neck set, refret, 
new bridge, and setup done by Brothers Music 
Shop, in Wind Gap, Pennsylvania, so the guitar 
came to me ready to go in its original case. One 
stipulation Dave made was that I needed to keep 
the cognomen “Frankie,” which I was of course 
happy to do. Even after all this time, I’m still 
overwhelmed by the sheer tone, volume, and 
tonal nuances of the guitar. A lifer indeed. 


| understand you were involved with 
Collings on the development of the CJ-45 T. 
How would you describe that process? 

I had always expressed to Collings my affec- 
tion for war-era slope-shoulder guitars, 
having owned a few of them, as well as a 
Collings CJ. And Bruce VanWart [Collings’ 
master luthier, who retired in March 2022] 
was also a huge fan of the slope-shoulder 
design, so we just started a dialogue on it all. 
I flew a couple of my war-era guitars down to 
the shop, and we spent a couple of days 
detailing every inch of them. Then Collings 
started sending me prototypes to evaluate. 
Right out of the box, I knew they were onto 
something special. Every prototype was 
better than the last. I’d offer my observations 
and comments, and Bruce and crew just kept 
dialing it in. In the end, the CJ-45 T is all 
Collings, but with certain distinctive elements 
that really capture the essence of those 1940s 
designs. [See a review of the CJ-45 T, as well 
as a transcription of Minner’s composition 
“VanWart,” in the September/October 2021 
issue. —ed. ] 


Talk about what it was like to work with such 
great pickers on the Blake tribute album. 

It was a bucket-list experience of sorts. 
Everyone brought such great guitars and 
brought such a special thing to each song. 
Kenny Smith is a dear friend, and he and I are 
cut from the same Norman-esque cloth in our 
early years. So it was great to bring the obscure 
Blake tune “Widow’s Creek” to life again. 
Same with Chris Eldridge and “Ridge Road 
Gravel”—that was only recorded on the first 
Blake and Rice album [Blake & Rice, 1992], 
never by Norman on any of his other projects. 
And Chris’ relationship with Tony Rice really 
made that a special collaboration. In the end, 
everybody brought their love of Norman and 
their A game. The arrangements were kept 
loose and sort of on the fly. I wanted folks to 
bring in their interpretations of the tunes, and 
we'd start from there. I think it added to the 
freshness and spontaneity of everything—you 
can hear that in the recordings. 


You developed a fast friendship with 
Norman and Nancy. What was it like visiting 
them at their home in rural Georgia with 
George Gruhn and playing them the mixes 
and final tracks? 

I knew that their contributions would be 
important to produce a respectable tribute to 
their work. Gradually, I started calling 
Norman and we just visited about many 
things: guitars, songs, his travels and experi- 
ences, etc. Slowly we developed a nice rela- 


tionship, all the while making the record. I 
wanted to be accurate and respectful towards 
the songs, so I was constantly asking him 
about various details, or he’d ask who was 
doing what and how we were thinking about 
doing it. He never once told us how to do 
anything, though. I guess he trusted me and 
the collaborators to bring a different but 
honorable interpretation to his songs. 

Once we got into mixing mode, I told 
Norman and Nancy it would be an honor to 
visit them and play the record for them. Their 
reclusiveness is no secret to those who love 
their music, so I didn’t want to impose on 
that. But George said he’d love to visit them 
again, as they all had been friends since the 
late 60s and early ’70s. So we went down and 
I set up a pair of powered studio monitors 
and ran cables from my iPhone. I was scared 
to death, honestly. But they both gave it high 
marks and their approval, as well as contrib- 
uting liner notes. 


What’s the biggest thing you’ve taken away 
from the project, and what do you hope 


acoustic guitarists will gain from listening 
to the album? 

Firstly, ’m thankful to have developed a 
friendship with Norman and Nancy. That’s 
more than I could ever ask for. And just how 
much of a national treasure they are. As a 
guitarist, I learned more about communicating 
and serving the songs: space, feel, tone. Not 
everything has to be fast or complex. I gained 
a renewed respect for melody and lyrical 
content. And the joy of playing—I mean, to sit 
across from someone and just play, communi- 
cating and really wanting to create something 
that the listener will enjoy over and over. 

I also came to a place where I could finally 
accept how I play in a non-self-critical way. I’m 
56 and, honestly, certain skills are starting to 
wane on certain days. Some days the left hand 
feels different. The right hand has less speed 
than it used to. I had long talks with Norman 
about those things and how he dealt with 
them. I took his wisdom to heart and applied it 
to this project. 

I would encourage guitarists who aren’t 
familiar with the original cuts by Norman and 
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Nancy to go back and really study them. Immerse 
yourself in his Whiskey Before Breakfast album. 
Hear the spirit of what he’s doing. There are no 
overdubs, no retakes; the vocals and guitar were 
cut at the same time. It’s totally old-school, and 
that’s why it works and gets down inside you. 
Then listen to something like Rising Fawn String 
Ensemble. Listen to how they communicate and 
stay out of each others’ way, how the album is 
saying something musically profound. The older 
I get, that’s where it’s at for me: learning to say 
something musically, instead of doing something 
posing as music. AG 
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EXPLORING JAMES TAYLOR'S SINGULAR 
AND SOPHISTICATED GUITAR STYLE 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


n 1968 James Taylor was 19 years old, a budding 

songwriter with ambition but no real plan, when he 

got what he has called “the mother of all big breaks”: 
a private audition for none other than Paul McCartney and 
George Harrison, arranged by Apple Records’ talent scout 
Peter Asher. Taylor, despite his jitters over meeting two of 
his musical heroes, brought out his Gibson J-50 and finger- 
picked his song “Something in the Way She Moves.” 

More than 30 years later, while inducting Taylor into 
the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame, McCartney recalled his 
first impression of Taylor as a “haunting guy who could 
really play the guitar and really sing beautifully.” McCart- 
ney and Harrison not only gave the young musician the 
thumbs-up, opening the door for Taylor to become the first 
non-Beatle signed to Apple, but Harrison later even paid 
the ultimate compliment by nicking Taylor’s title phrase to 
create a song of his own called “Something.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of this story, 
though, is that Taylor himself, still a teenager, already had 
discovered so much of what would define his music across 
his career. The graceful melodies, the subtly unfolding 
harmony, the emotional intimacy in the words and in his 
smooth baritone, the guitar figures that became his trade- 
mark—the essentials of his style were fully present. 

“J think that my musical style developed really in a 
vacuum,” Taylor told me in a 1992 interview for Acoustic 
Guitar (later published in the book Rock Troubadours). “It 
developed in North Carolina with a lot of time on my 
hands, empty, open time, and I think that’s true of a lot of 
musicians who develop their own thing. It takes a lot of 
time to practice, and it takes a certain amount of alien- 
ation to want to do that instead of wanting to do social 
things. It means that you in some way are cut off.” 

While many artists take years of shows and albums to 
come into their own, and then continue to search and 
experiment in order to stay inspired, Taylor found the well 


of his music so early on—and it’s never dried up. 
Somehow, his music seems to exist outside of musical fash- 
ions and the times. In sound and spirit, the songs on Tay- 
lor’s 2015 album, Before This World, are clearly tied to 
“Carolina in My Mind,” “Fire and Rain,” “Sweet Baby 
James,” and other classics from decades before. 

In Taylor’s music, the guitar provides much more than 
accompaniment. His singular approach to the instrument— 
picking style, chord choices, bass lines, melodies, embellish- 
ments—creates a landscape that’s fundamental to the songs. 
Even after a 50-year reign as one of our defining singer- 
songwriters, the source of standard repertoire played by 
countless acoustic guitarists, Taylor still stands out as a highly 
unusual player—with idiosyncratic technique and a sense of 
harmony far apart from the standards of folk or rock guitar. 

In this lesson we'll explore what makes Taylor’s guitar 
work so distinctive, and play examples inspired by his 
ageless songs. 


THE WAY HE MOVES 

The first stop on this tour of Taylor’s guitar style is, natu- 
rally, “Something in the Way She Moves,” first released 
on his self-titled Apple debut in 1968—and rerecorded a 
few years later in a more relaxed take for his blockbuster 
Greatest Hits. 

Put away the flatpick, grab a capo, and try Example 1, 
based on the intro and opening of the verse. As with every- 
thing in this lesson, pick the down-stemmed notes with 
your thumb and the up-stemmed notes with your fingers. 

Many of the core elements of Taylor’s style are in evidence 
here. He tends to play in A, D, and E, capoing up as needed 
for his voice, rarely higher than the third or fourth fret. In this 
example, capo at the third fret and play A shapes, which 
sound in the key of C. Change chords frequently, picking a 
prominent bass line. And in the last measure, tag the phrase 
with an A-chord hammer-on that is a JT signature. 
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Also notable is what is not here: a steady 
alternating or monotonic bass, or any kind of 
set picking pattern. In bars 1 and 3, pick the 
bass notes on beats 1 and 4; in bars 2 and 4, on 
every beat; and in bar 5, only on the downbeat. 
Taylor’s style is based far less on repeating pat- 
terns or arpeggios than conventional folk/ 
country fingerpicking. It’s more akin to key- 
board playing, with the two hands working 
independently. The thumb leads with the bass 
line, and the fingers fill in around it with partial 
chords, single notes, and melodic figures. 


JT-STYLE FINGERINGS 

One major quirk of Taylor’s technique is his use of 
what he calls “backwards” fingerings for D and A, 
with the index finger on top, as shown in this les- 
son’s chord diagrams. Check out Taylor’s YouTube 
guitar lessons for a close-up look at these finger- 
ings, which he credits for helping him develop his 
signature hammer-ons and pull-offs (on the first 
string on the D, and on the second string on the 
A). For me personally, Taylor’s fingerings for D 
and A are just plain awkward. Most of the time 
it’s possible to work around them, as I did in the 
lesson videos. See how they feel to you. 

There are JT guitar moves that just work 
better with his fingerings, however, such as the 
main rhythm pattern in his great ’90s song 
“Copperline,” shown in Example 2. If you fret 
the first string on the D with the index finger 
(as he does), your index can easily shift over to 
the fifth string to fret the Bm11 bass note, then 
return to the first string for the hammer-on 
going back to D. Taylor’s fingering is a likely 
reason he found this riff in the first place. 


RURAL ROUTES 

Taylor’s Apple debut—recorded in the same 
studio around the Beatles’ White Album ses- 
sions—introduced such enduring songs as 
“Something in the Way She Moves” and “Caro- 
lina in My Mind,” and also showcased his feel 


for R&B in songs like “Knockin’ Around the 
Zoo.” But the album never quite broke through 
commercially—not helped by the fact that 
Taylor was out of commission for a while after 
its release, kicking a heroin addiction that 
dogged him for years. 

The second time was the charm, though: 
Taylor’s 1970 follow-up album, Sweet Baby 
James, struck a deep chord, bringing him to the 
forefront of the emerging singer-songwriter 


JAMES TAYLOR 
Sweet baby james 


FIRE AND RAIN 


COUNTRY ROAD 


movement. With the title track as well as “Fire 
and Rain” (transcribed in the January/February 
2020 issue) and “Country Road,” Sweet Baby 
James may as well be a greatest hits collection. 

While Taylor mostly sticks with standard 
tuning, he does sometimes use dropped D— 
notably on “Country Road.” Example 3 is 
based on the “Country Road” intro. After an 
opening bass run, play the D chord pull-off/ 
hammer-on riff that he uses, with many 


Example 11 (a la “Something in the Way She Moves”) 
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variations, throughout his repertoire. He 
applies the same basic pattern to the A chord. 
Except for the quick bass runs at the ends of 
measures 2 and 4, play the low D as a pedal 
tone throughout, as the chord above it changes 
from D to C to G. The resulting C/D and G/D 
are two examples of pianistic slash chords, as 
used elsewhere in this lesson. 

For clarity, pick the chord tones simultane- 
ously with your fingers rather than strumming 
across them. As Taylor continues in “Country 
Road” and in other songs, though, he freely 
mixes fingerpicking with strums on the high 
strings—flicking up and down with one or two 
fingers. He keeps longer nails on his right- 
hand thumb and fingers, and in fact he has a 
YouTube tutorial on reinforcing his nails with 
layers of fiberglass tape, which keeps them 
intact and helps him achieve a bright tone 
without fingerpicks. 


TURNING THE WHEEL 

Right from his earliest albums, Taylor has used 
a wider harmonic vocabulary than the simple, 
repetitive chord progressions of folk, country, 
and rock. One pivotal influence was church 
music. In his audio memoir, Break Shot, he said 
that hymns such as “Once to Every Man and 
Nation,” “Jerusalem,” and “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel,” which he first heard while attend- 
ing boarding school in Massachusetts, were 
“bedrock stuff.” He added, “Those hymns were 
a musical education to me. I learned them on 
the guitar, and they taught me all I know.” 

The hymn connection makes sense espe- 
cially as an inspiration for the constant chord 
movement in Taylor songs, which recalls the 
way an organist reharmonizes a hymn differ- 
ently with each pass. Even in a folky song like 
“Sweet Baby James” (see Acoustic Classic on 
page 56), Taylor changes chords almost every 
measure, cycling around D, Bm, G, A, F#m, and 
E in an unpredictable way. 


Rather than laying out in, say, repeating 
four-measure blocks, Taylor’s chord progres- 
sions keep changing. He uses the apt metaphor 
of a wheel. As he put it in my AG interview, “I 
just basically get a wheel rolling and then hop 
on the thing and try to ride it.” 


A TOUCH OF JAZZ 
Another key influence on Taylor’s harmonic 
sense came from the standards and show tunes 


WHAT HE PLAYS 


Taylor got started on a plywood nylon- 
string that his brother Alex eventually 
painted blue and used for slide. By the 
time of James’ fateful audition with the 
Beatles, he was playing a Gibson J-50 
that was his main guitar for around a 
decade. Other guitars in his collection 
include Takamine and Yamaha models 
he’s used onstage, and custom 
instruments by Mark Whitebook and 
Kenji Okumura. 

For over 30 years, his steadfast 
companions have been guitars made 
by Minnesota luthier James Olson. 
Taylor has Olsons in a variety of 
sizes and styles, but his main 
guitars, as celebrated years ago ina 
JT signature limited edition, are 
Olson SJs with cedar tops and 
rosewood backs and sides. —JPR 


he heard in the family record collection and on 
periodic visits to Broadway. An early sign of 
that can be heard in Taylor’s take on Stephen 
Foster’s “Oh, Susannah,” recorded on Sweet 
Baby James. Rather than accompanying the 
song with the usual I, IV, and V chords, Taylor 
overlays a lightly jazzy progression. 

In Example 4, capo at the third fret to play 
again in A (sounding as C), using all seventh 


chords. In measures 4 and 7, hold the Bm7 
shape and just switch to a bass note to the open 
sixth string for the D/E. Taylor frequently uses 
voicings like this, with the bass note of the 
chord raised a step (as in C/D, A/B, etc.). Play 
freely, in sync with the vocals, and mix chords 
and arpeggios as you like. 

“My music doesn’t sound like jazz to me,” 
he said when I asked about the extended 
chords he uses. “There are some simple jazz 
chords—some 13ths and augmented fifths, I 
play a lot of major sevenths and plus twos— 
but really a limited jazz vocabulary, for sure, 
and also very low on the neck, and usually 
keeping to the root of the chord in the bass.” 

Another early song that showcases Taylor’s 
elegant use of extended chords is “Don’t Let Me 
Be Lonely Tonight,” released in 1972 on One 
Man Dog. Example 5, based on the first part of 
the verse, opens with an Em9 that is a common 
Taylor shape. Don’t bother fretting the fifth 
string, since you're not playing it. Keep your 
fretting fingers in place on the top two strings, 
and move the bass note to the open fifth string, 
for the A13sus4. Then a lovely Dmaj9 to F#dim7 
change brings you back around to the Em9 and 
the next turn of the wheel. 

In measures 7 and 8, notice also the classic 
Taylor change from Bm7 to E9/B and back to 
the Em9. The sound is more akin to a jazz/pop 
piano ballad than a typical guitar tune. 


ALL ABOUT THE BASS 
While Taylor’s songs are often packed with chord 
changes, they don’t feel dense or busy, especially 
because he plays chords so sparingly. Bass lines 
really drive the progressions. Taylor’s first instru- 
ment was cello, which may well be one reason 
he brought that orientation to guitar. In many 
Taylor songs, you could play the bass line by 
itself behind the singing and get the gist. 

That’s the case with “The Frozen Man,” from 
1991’s New Moon Shine. The song was sparked 


Example 4, a la “Oh, Susannah” 
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by a National Geographic story about a 19th- 
century polar explorer whose corpse was pre- 
served in the ice for 100 years—though Taylor 
has commented that the true topic is his father, 
who actually spent two years in Antarctica as a 
medical officer. 

In Example 6, based on the opening of the 
verse, play chords in the key of D, using the inver- 
sions D/F# and D/A to hold off the resolution (to 
the D root) until the end of the phrase. Play 
sparsely while singing, and add short bass runs 
and riffs, like those in measures 4 and 7, during 
pauses in the vocals. 


FINGERSTYLE MELODIES 

In a number of songs, Taylor picks a guitar 
melody—distinct from the vocal melody—to 
create an instrumental intro or interlude. One 
nice example is “Mexico,” from 1975’s Gorilla, 
which opens with a little fingerstyle instrumen- 
tal before kicking into the song’s main Latin- 
style groove. 

In Example 7, capo at the second fret and 
use open chord shapes in the key of E (sounding 
in the key of F). Focus on the bass and the 
melody, using few other chord tones. As in 
much of Taylor’s music, both the melody and 
the chord changes are highly syncopated, antici- 
pating the downbeats throughout. Note also the 


measures of 2/4 that break up the 4/4 meter. 
For another example of this kind of fingerstyle 
piece, check out “Enough to Be on Your Way” 
(transcribed way back in the July 1998 issue), 
which opens with an instrumental that sounds 
like a traditional Celtic tune. 


BRAZILIAN SPICE 

Starting in the ’60s, Taylor tuned into Brazil’s 
bossa nova scene, and he cites composer/ 
instrumentalist Antonio Carlos Jobim as 
having a big impact on his music. You can hear 
the Brazilian influence in a Taylor song like 
“Secret o’ Life,” from JT (1977), with its gently 
swaying rhythm and jazzy changes. In 1985, 
he celebrated his experiences performing in 
Brazil and soaking up its vibrant music culture 
in the song “Only a Dream in Rio.” 

Taylor’s song “On the 4th of July,” a standout 
from his 2000 release, October Road, is another 
that clearly taps into bossa nova. Example 8 
shows a pattern similar to the first part of the 
verse. Play bass notes on beats 1 and 3, each fol- 
lowed by a chord on an offbeat. The one-finger 
A/B is a JT chord used in many other songs. He 
also often plays F#m7 with a one-finger barre— 
not fretting or picking the fifth string. 

Later in “On the 4th of July,” Taylor sings a 
series of phrases on a single melody note while 


the harmony changes underneath—an effect 
famously used in Jobim’s “One Note Samba.” 


BACK TO THE WELL 

On Taylor’s most recent album, 2020’s American 
Standard, he returned to the show tunes and 
standards that were such a formative influ- 
ence—from “My Blue Heaven” to “God Bless 
the Child” to “The Surrey with the Fringe on 
Top.” What’s satisfying about the project is 
that he did not, say, sing standards with a 
pianist, jazz combo, or orchestra; instead, he 
played them as guitar-driven James Taylor 
songs, with some guitar support from John 
Pizzarelli [profiled in the November/December 
2021 issue —ed.]. When Taylor kicks off “Moon 
River,” the intro is straight out of “Something 
in the Way She Moves.” 

The last example in this lesson is based on his 
version of “Teach Me Tonight,” written in the 
’50s by Gene de Paul and Sammy Cahn. Taylor’s 
recording on American Standard has two guitar 
parts, one supplying soft bossa-style chords and 
the other playing more ringing arpeggios. 
Example 9 is based on the latter part, with a 
sweet-sounding set of chords that—unlike with 
typical jazz guitar—mostly use open shapes. In 
measure 5, hold a Bm7 and move the bass note 
over to the sixth string for the E7sus4—a 
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characteristic JT move. The open Amaj9 voicing 
in measure 7 is another chord that instantly 
marks this as a Taylor arrangement. 


GUITAR LESSONS FROM JT 

Taylor’s guitar style is so distinctive and dialed 
in that it’s deceptively hard to reproduce. But 
for any guitar-playing singer-songwriter—or 
any guitarist creating accompaniment parts— 
there are some key takeaways. 

Think bass. A clear, purposeful bass line 
can have so much more power than a series of 
block chords. 

Use inversions and slash chords. Try voic- 
ings with notes other than the root on the 
bottom to add richness to a progression. Slash 
chords can also help you develop smooth bass 
lines that move in half and whole steps rather 
than jumping around. See the examples of slash 
chords throughout this lesson, including D/A, 
D/E, D/F#, G/D, C/D, A/B, and E9/B. 

Extend the chords. Notes beyond the basic 
triad can add so much color to the harmony, as 
you can hear in the sus4, seventh, ninth, 13th 
chords and more in these examples. As Taylor’s 
songs prove, these types of chords do not neces- 
sarily entail pretzel fingerings. Many are avail- 


IN TUNE WITH JT 


One intriguing detail of Taylor’s 
guitars is the way he tunes them. 
As he’s demonstrated on YouTube, 
he uses a tuner that shows cents in 
order to tune all the strings slightly 
flat, from three cents below 
standard pitch on the first string to 
12 cents flat on the sixth. This is to 
compensate, he says, for the way 
bass strings tend to ring sharp and 
a capo tends to pull everything 
slightly sharp. 

With fixed frets and the 
compromise system of equal 
temperament, a guitar is never 
perfectly in tune in all keys, so 
Taylor’s tuning system just makes it 
right for his ear. “The tolerance for 
tempered tuning is different for 
different people,’ said the late luthier 
Rick Turner. “Some are painfully 
aware of the ‘out of tuneness’ of 
certain intervals; most are not.” —JPR 


Look for connecting notes. One key to the 
flowing sound of JT’s guitar parts is that he 
often uses one or more common tones when 
changing chords; basically one finger (or more) 
stays put from one chord to the next, or the 
same open string rings through. 

Syncopate. Try changing chords or playing 
a guitar melody note on an offbeat. These 
examples are chock full of chord changes and 
melodies that hit before the downbeat, creating 
a lot of momentum. 

Spotlight the vocal. Embellishments and 
riffs are great, but save them for breaks in the 
vocal. Across Taylor’s repertoire, his guitar pro- 
vides unobtrusive support to the singing, then 
in effect steps up to the mic between vocal lines 
to add accents, like mini instrumental breaks. 

Guitar is surely not the only or even the 
main reason why people have so deeply con- 
nected with Taylor’s songs for so long. His melo- 
dies, words of empathy, and soothing voice are 
at the center. Yet it’s remarkable that his finger- 
print as an artist can be heard in every detail of 
his guitar work, even in the chord vocabulary. 

Taylor’s songs were among the first I ever 
played, and revisiting them for this lesson felt 
like a homecoming—to a place that’s both 
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razilian classical guitarist Joao Luiz 

came up in a musical culture where 

many musicians crisscross genres 
happily. Consequently, Luiz’s musical influ- 
ences range from European classical to mtisica 
popular brasileira (MPB) to jazz and more. 
Now 42, he is best known for his work with the 
Latin Grammy-nominated Brasil Guitar Duo, 
formed with Douglas Lora when both were 
teenagers. The duo’s résumé includes interna- 
tional recitals, concerto work with orchestras, 
and appearances with many musical bright 
lights, including cellist Yo-Yo Ma. Renowned 
composers have written works for them, as 
well as solo music for Luiz. 

An ensemble music specialist, Luiz also 
performs with other groups, including the 
Quaternaglia Guitar Quartet and Trio Virado 
(featuring flutist Amy Porter and violist Jaime 
Amador) where the focus is on Brazilian and 
Latin American chamber music. A recent pairing 
with Brazilian mandolin virtuoso Danilo Brito 
on the album Esquina de Sdo Paulo revels in 
Luiz’s Brazilian roots. The recording spotlights 
the melodies and rhythms of choro and samba 
(primary components of MPB) in pieces by 
Pixinguinha, Eduardo Souto, and Jacob do 
Bandolim, plus three Brito originals. 


EARLY DAYS 

Growing up in Sao Paulo, Brazil, Luiz was the 
only member of his immediate family to play an 
instrument. He credits his parents for their sig- 
nificant impact on his development. “They lis- 
tened to the best music,” Luiz remembers, “and 
always had musicians playing at parties at our 
home. My father is a fan of jazz and American 
folk music and my mother likes traditional Bra- 
zilian samba and choro. I really benefitted from 
their love for great music.” His parents fully 
supported his musical proclivities, even allow- 
ing him to forgo working to devote his youthful 
years to guitar practice. 

Before gravitating to the guitar, Luiz had 
played trumpet in his school band when he 
was eight years old, learning solfége and 
music theory. A cousin taught him to play the 
cavaquinho, a small, four-stringed instrument 
similar to the ukulele that has an important 


role in samba and choro music. “After trumpet 
and cavaquinho, I started teaching myself the 
guitar,” he says. “I had a good ear for guitar 
music from listening to jazz, samba, and 
choro. In my early steps with guitar, I applied 
what I learned from playing melodies with a 
pick on cavaquinho and the harmonic sense I 
had developed.” 

At 13, Luiz began formal classical guitar 
studies with Henrique Pinto at a Sado Paulo 
conservatory and continued with the revered 
pedagogue through college. “I remember my 
first lessons with him,” he says. “I already 
knew how to read music from playing trumpet, 
but didn’t know much about guitar playing. 
Henrique taught me how to position the hands, 
and for the first six months he filed my nails to 
show me how to get the best sound. He taught 
me everything about the foundation and 
more—he formed me.” 

After graduating from college, Luiz and 
Lora worked at building momentum for their 
duo through recordings and concert appear- 
ances. Winning the Concert Artists Guild Com- 
petition in 2006 boosted their profile and 
forged connections in New York. They also 
embarked on graduate studies, with Lora 
earning his master’s degree at the University of 
Miami and Luiz choosing Mannes School of 
Music in New York and studies with Michael 
Newman. Luiz later received an Augustine 
Foundation award to work with David Leisner 
at the Manhattan School of Music, where he 
earned his doctoral degree. 

Opportunities multiplied for the virtuosic 
Brasil Guitar Duo with bookings throughout 
America, including appearances at Colorado’s 
Aspen Festival, Grand Teton Music Festival 
in Wyoming, and the Chautauqua Institution in 
Western New York, in addition to appearances 
across South America, Europe, and Asia. Among 
the composers writing for the duo is fellow 
Brazilian Paulo Bellinati, who penned Concerto 
for Two Guitars and Orchestra for them, which 
they premiered with the SAo Paulo Symphony 
Orchestra in 2012. They have played and 
recorded other double concertos, but a notable 
performance of Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
Concerto for Two Guitars with the Houston 


Joao Luiz has 
taken old and 
new music of 
his native land 
around the globe 


BY MARK SMALL 


Symphony, conducted by Carlos Miguel Prieto 
(the son of renowned Mexican cellist Carlos 
Prieto) led to a major opportunity. 


CAREER MILESTONE 

For the celebration of Cuban guitarist-composer 
Leo Brouwer’s 75th birthday, Yo-Yo Ma and 
Carlos Prieto commissioned from Brouwer a 
23-minute work titled El Arco y La Lira for two 
cellos and two guitars. Prieto invited Ma to play 
the premiere in Havana, Cuba, in October of 
2014. After glowing reports from his conductor 
son, Prieto suggested that Ma consider Luiz and 
Lora for the guitar parts. Coincidentally, 
Brouwer had also recommended the Brasil Duo 
to Ma. 

A YouTube video of the premiere shows a per- 
formance glowing with technical brilliance and 
warm musical camaraderie among the musicians. 
“Yo-Yo Ma is such a gentleman,” Luiz says. “He 
wanted to do a lot of rehearsal because he didn’t 
know Brouwer’s music. We met four times prior to 
going to Cuba, which was a luxury. Yo-Yo asked 
his assistant to record the rehearsals and he lis- 
tened to them and asked us a lot of questions. 
Since he is one of the world’s greatest cellists, we 
thought he would be telling us what to do, but it 
was the opposite. That concert was a highlight for 
me, an amazing experience.” 


BRAZILIAN APPROACH 
In Brazil and other South American countries, 
nylon-string guitars are the most popular form of 
the instrument. “The guitar originally came to 
Brazil and most of South America with the 
Jesuits from Europe,” Luiz says. “Back then it 
was the Baroque guitar played fingerstyle. Today, 
the way we hold the guitar, the position of the 
hands, and the basic technique are pretty much 
same in BPM and classical guitar. We play finger- 
style and even incorporate some counterpoint in 
popular music, borrowing from classical music.” 
Luiz advocates a technical approach favored 
in Brazil that employs free stroke for the right- 
hand, rather than a combination free and rest 
stroke. “Rest stroke doesn’t really serve Brazil- 
ian music,” he says. “The Spanish approach 
with picado and other flamenco techniques 
serves Spanish music and culture. Many people 
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assume Brazilian music is played like Spanish 
music, but our approach and phraseology are 
different. When playing Brazilian music, classi- 
cal guitarists should understand that they 
shouldn’t use apoyando [rest stroke]; it should 
be all tirando [free stroke].” 

For Esquina de Sdo Paulo with Danilo Brito, 
Luiz drew on both his background in MPB and 
his classical skills. Brito was in Brazil and Luiz 
at his home in Brooklyn during the planning 
stages. “Danilo sent me the names of the pieces 
he wanted to play,” Luiz recalls. “I knew them 
because in Brazil they are like standards are 
to American jazz musicians. I consider Danilo to 
be one of the world’s greatest choro players— 
certainly the best mandolinist in this music. He 
plays entirely by ear and knows more than 
3,000 songs. He plays them in a very personal 
way, so I tailored my parts to his approach. He 
made recordings of the tunes for me, and I lis- 
tened to hear how he was stretching phrases or 
playing some notes an octave higher, and where 
he filled in chords. I wrote out my parts and we 
made it like chamber music.” 

Luiz’s brilliant 2021 solo album, Central 
Guitar: 20th- and 21st-Century Brazilian Guitar 
Works, showcases Brazilian classical composers 


WHAT HE PLAYS 


Joao Luiz plays Sérgio Abreu guitars with spruce tops, Brazilian rosewood back and 
sides, and 645mm scale length. He uses Augustine Regal Blue high-tension strings. 
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exclusively, with two works by Radamés Gnattali, 
five by Camargo Guarnieri, three by Egberto Gis- 
monti, and a Luiz original “Preludio No. 2.” Luiz 
rates Guarnieri among the top Brazilian orches- 
tral composers. “Most people don’t know that he 
wrote six pieces for guitar,” Luiz says. “My doc- 
toral thesis made a case that they should become 
part of the standard guitar repertoire.” Of leg- 
endary jazz and classical composer, pianist, and 
ten-string guitarist Gismonti, Luiz says, “Egberto 
is the perfect example of a Brazilian musician 
merging styles. He was trained in classical piano 
for ten years and later developed an interest in 
popular music and taught himself to play guitar. 
He has been my mentor for almost 20 years. 
Every time I go to Brazil, I spend time with him.” 
For an upcoming solo project, Luiz asked 
Leo Brouwer, Sérgio Assad, Paulo Bellinati, and 
Marco Pereira to write for him. “Everyone 
responded immediately,” he says. “Sérgio wrote 
24 studies. Brouwer wrote two pieces, including 
his “Sonata No. 7.” When the pandemic hit, it 
became the perfect opportunity to work on solo 
music. I couldn’t play with Douglas because he 
was in Brazil, so I was practicing this incredible 
new repertoire. Since then, David Leisner and 
Frederic Hand have written pieces for me.” 
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FULL SCHEDULE, FULL LIFE 

Luiz’s diverse musical life draws on a panoply of 
his skills. He is an accomplished arranger and 
composer who has written for such artists as 
classical flutist Marina Piccinini, jazz woodwind 
master Paquito D’Rivera, and the genre-defying 
string quintet Sybarite5, among others. “I am 
currently working on a sonata for Duo Sonidos 
[comprising] guitarist Adam Levin and violinist 
William Knuth,” Luiz says. “I was also commis- 
sioned by a group from New York and a founda- 
tion in Brazil to write my first guitar concerto.” 

Recent premieres include an extended work 
he composed for piano, flute, and guitar for 
Brazilian guitarist Fabio Zanon, and a concerto 
for harpist Bridget Kibbey. They were debuted 
in London and Boston, in February and March 
2022, respectively. 

Luiz has a deep commitment to music educa- 
tion and serves as director of chamber music and 
head of guitar studies at New York’s Hunter 
College, head of guitar studies at Stony Brook 
University on Long Island, and teacher of guitar 
and special projects at Mannes School of Music. 
He began his education career as coordinator for 
a Brazilian project offering classical guitar instruc- 
tion to underprivileged children, writing the pro- 
gram’s instructional methods specifically for those 
students. “I am of African descent, and many 
people in my country with that background living 
in poorer communities don’t have access to classi- 
cal guitar,” he says. “I wanted to address that, 
even though my background was different. Since 
I came to the U.S., I travel and perform a lot, 
but I consider teaching the most important part of 
my career. I’m committed to my students. Teach- 
ing is working for others, and I really like that.” 


PATIENCE AND CONSISTENCY 
Luiz’s many concert bookings and teaching 
responsibilities mandate that he carefully 
manage his time. “I am also a husband and 
father, but I stay consistent with my practice 
schedule,” he says. “The 24 studies by Sérgio 
Assad are two hours long and the sonata plus the 
other works Brouwer wrote total 25 minutes. I 
feel they are trusting me with their music, so 
I need to be responsible with my practicing.” 
Luiz excerpts technical exercises from reper- 
toire he’s playing, rather than drilling scales, 
arpeggios, and études. He practices everything 
very slowly with a metronome for hand synchro- 
nization. “This is very important when preparing 
for a performance and to maintain a certain stan- 
dard,” he says. “I teach my students about 
patience and consistency. It’s better to commit to 
a modest goal—like practicing two and a half 
hours every day—rather than planning to do 
four hours and then missing a day and trying to 
make it up another day.” AG 
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Learn to think and play like flatpicking virtuosos 
from Doc Watson to Molly Tuttle 


luegrass- and roots-inspired acts are 

more popular than ever, with artists 

like the Punch Brothers, the Infamous 
Stringdusters, and the Steep Canyon Rangers 
putting their own spin on the music and 
drawing huge audiences at so many venues 
and festivals in the United States and beyond. 
These groups feature dazzling and virtuosic 
acoustic guitarists who have spent a lifetime 
perfecting a style known as flatpicking. 

As the name suggests, flatpicking involves 
using a plectrum, but the approach encom- 
passes so much more than that. Flatpicking is 
synonymous with bluegrass guitar, and it 
entails making a steel-string sing through fleet- 
fingered melodies and solos, while drawing 
maximum sound and projection from the 
instrument. At the same time, the technique 
involves brisk rhythmic work through open 
chord voicings and sturdy bass lines. Flatpick- 
ing sometimes branches into outside territory, 
like jazz-inspired single-note lines, but never 
strays too far from bluegrass. To put it simply, 
flatpicking is more of a stylistic approach than 
a specific technique. 

The North Carolina guitarist Doc Watson 
helped popularize flatpicking in the early 1960s 
as part of the folk boom, but he was not the first 
to espouse the style. Earlier players like Don 
Reno and Joe Maphis took blistering leads on 
acoustic guitar in the 1950s and ’60s, before 
Watson rose to prominence, and their styles are 
unique to them. Similarly, throughout the ’60s, 
the Stanley Brothers typically performed with 
lead acoustic guitarists including Bill Napier, 
George Shuffler, and Larry Sparks. That said, 
Watson’s influence is the most pervasive. His 


BY ALAN BARNOSKY 


career spanned over 50 years and inspired gen- 
erations of guitarists, including Clarence White 
and Norman Blake [see lesson feature in the 
March/April 2022 issue], two flatpicking greats 
of the 1960s and ’70s. 

Tony Rice [remembered in the May/June 
2021 issue] emerged in the 1970s and entirely 
redefined the sound of modern flatpicking with 
his impeccable timing, effortless articulation, 
and creative artistry. His expansions into jazz 
and new acoustic music introduced flatpicking 


NO SINGLE PLAYER 
INFLUENCED THE 
SOUND OF MODERN 
BLUEGRASS 
GUITAR MORE 
THAN TONY RICE. 


to untapped genres. Influenced primarily by 
Clarence White, Rice’s style was syncopated, 
smooth, and fluid. The flatpickers who came 
after Rice—such as Charles Sawtelle, Kenny 
Smith, David Grier, Bryon Sutton, and Bob 
Minner (see Guitar Talk on page 14), to name 
just a few—all possess a sound that Rice devel- 
oped and that is clearly set apart from the 
rhythmic and earthy Doc Watson style. 

Today’s players continue to carry the flat- 
picking torch and are bringing it to new 
levels. Billy Strings, Molly Tuttle, and Jake 


Workman are modern bluegrass masters who 
have all been awarded IBMA Guitar Player of 
the Year. Other virtuosic players, like Chris 
Eldridge, Trey Hensley, and John Stickley, are 
expanding the approach while staying true to 
the flatpicking tradition. 

In this feature, we’ll explore flatpicking 
through some musical examples based on its key 
practitioners, as well as the tools of the trade. 


FIDDLING ON GUITAR 

Fiddle tunes go back hundreds of years and are 
preserved in printed music, archival recordings, 
and passed down orally throuh the generations. 
Bluegrass builds largely off this repertoire, and 
the flatpicking pioneers all got their start 
playing these tunes. In his early days, Doc 
Watson led square dances picking fiddle tunes 
on an amplified Gibson Les Paul. Clarence 
White likewise cut his teeth on these songs; the 
album 33 Acoustic Guitar Instrumentals is a col- 
lection of home-recorded fiddle, banjo, and 
gospel tunes White made in 1962. 

White recorded “Sally Goodin” a number of 
times and played it several different ways. The 
version in Example 1 is inspired by a televised 
workshop recorded three months before White’s 
untimely passing, in 1973. White leads in with 
“taters,” a rhythmic shuffle that informs other 
musicians of the tempo, much like counting off 
a song. Like many fiddle tunes, the melody itself 
is relatively straightforward, but playing it at 
tempo and with the correct phrasing is another 
challenge entirely. White did not always use 
alternating picking, but I would recommend it 
here to mimic a fiddle’s bouncing rhythmic 
pulse. Once you have it under your fingers, try 
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emphasizing notes that land on the first and 
third beats of each measure. 


Bluegrass players like Larry Sparks make espe- 
cially good use of blue notes, like the flatted 
third or seventh in a major-key tune. Sparks’ 
lovely instrumental version of “Faded Love” 
from Ramblin’ Bluegrass, is the benchmark for 
Example 2 and highlights the guitarist’s unique 
style. Sparks tunes the guitar to dropped D 
(played with capo at third fret for the key of F 
major), sticks to the lower register, employs lots 
of quick slides, and uses a swing feel and plenty 
of triplets. He primarily plays downstrokes 
throughout, an approach more associated with 
early jazz guitarists than flatpickers, and it 
works especially well for this arrangement. The 
result is a dark, bluesy, and novel approach to 
this timeless song. 

Doc Watson was also deeply inspired by the 
blues, heard most directly in his famous finger- 


style recordings like “Deep River Blues” and 
“Sitting on Top of the World.” The blues influ- 
ence is obvious in his flatpicking as well, and 
the fantastic 1985 release Riding the Midnight 
Train is an example of Watson’s prowess in a 
bluegrass setting. The tasteful melody-based 
solo on “Greenville Trestle High,” which informs 
Example 3, has all the classic Watson stylings: 
rhythmic runs, relaxed phrasing, clever synco- 
pations, and bluesy licks. Watson often used the 
C position for flatpicking, and for this song he 
places a capo at the fifth fret, causing his guitar 
to sound in the key of EF 


No single player influenced the sound of 
modern bluegrass guitar more than Tony Rice. 
Building on those who came before, he brought 
in elements of jazz and rock along with virtuo- 
sic technique to create an impeccable style that 
was all his own. The solo from the classic song 
“Nine Pound Hammer” on Manzanita illustrates 


Rice’s bluegrass mastery. As shown in Example 
4, on paper the first half looks quite similar to 
others we have seen—it is in the open position, 
uses blue notes and slurs, and is primarily based 
in eighth notes. But under the fingers it feels 
quite different, with syncopated phrasings that 
swirl and twist until landing with a crushing G 
run (a classic bluegrass ending phrase) in bar 7. 
The second half has more fine examples of Rice- 
isms: a closed-position lick in bars 9-10, a 
repeated pull-off motif in bars 12-14, and then 
revisiting the G run. 

After the emergence of Rice in the mid- 
1970s another fleet of stellar guitarists 
appeared, including Jack Lawrence, Charles 
Sawtelle, David Grier, Kenny Smith, Bryan 
Sutton, and many others. Volumes could be 
written about these players, their influences, 
and their unique styles, and in fact most have 
been featured in previous issues of AG. I encour- 
age you to explore these guitarists by reviewing 
the recommended listening section and digging 
deep into their music. 

As for the current flatpicking generation, 
Molly Tuttle and Billy Strings are the clear young 
icons. Tuttle first hit national recognition in 
2017, when she was named IBMA guitar player 
of the year, the first woman to receive the award. 
Her playing is fluid, relaxed, and precise, com- 
bining smooth melodic ideas in the fretting hand 
and articulate clarity in the picking hand. As 
notated in Example 5, her solo guitar introduc- 
tion to “Cold Rain and Snow” from the Live on 
eTown radio show highlights these elements in 
her approach. Ringing open strings, quick slurs, 
and blue notes keep this well rooted in the flat- 
picking style. Note the backwards rake in bar 5 
and the use of the thumb in bar 10 to grab the 
low G note, both lovely effects that are less 
common among flatpickers. 

Billy Strings has likewise become a force on 
the acoustic music scene. His flatpicking style 
is powerful, fast, and unrelenting, with expan- 
sive solos that cover the full length of the fin- 
gerboard at breakneck speed. Much of his 
music crosses into rock and jam band territory, 
but Strings never loses sight of his flatpicking 
roots. His performance of “Red Daisy” on 
Jimmy Kimmel Live, notated in Example 6, 
shows his prowess in traditional bluegrass, and 
his stellar solo pays homage to earlier flatpick- 
ers. The cross-picking in bars 4—5 is just like 
how Watson would have done it, the slippery 
syncopated licks in bars 7-9 are similar to 
Rice’s stylings, and the three bars of a repeated 
G note (18-20) call to mind the work of 
players like Don Reno and George Shuffler. 
Like all great flatpickers, Strings is expanding 
on and respecting a tradition that has a well- 
established foundation. AG 
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FLATPICKING 


THE TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


Flatpickers typically play dreadnought guitars because of their 


loud punch, powerful bass, and resonant open strings. Martin 
introduced the large-bodied dreadnought in the early 1930s 
with the mahogany D-1 and rosewood D-2 to meet the 


demands of the acoustic guitar increasingly being used in loud 


string-band settings. The earliest dreadnoughts featured 1 2th- 


fret neck junctions, but soon were replaced by the D-18 and 
D-28 14-fret versions. 
Most flatpickers have long played Martin D-18s or D-28s or 


similarly built dreadnoughts from a wide array of builders. Both 
the mahogany and rosewood varieties work well in a bluegrass 


setting, with mahogany generally offering more warmth and 
dryness, and rosewood providing a richer and more complex 
sound. Most flatpickers are not associated with any singular 
instrument, with a notable exception: Tony Rice had his iconic 
1935 D-28, formerly owned by Clarence White. Not every 
flatpicker uses 14-fret dreadnoughts, though. Norman Blake is 


Example 2 (a la Larry Sparks’ “Faded Love”) 
Tuning: DA DGB E, capo Ill 


known for using both 12-fret dreads and small-body flattops, and 
Doc Watson often played cutaways. 

The standard bluegrass dreadnought guitar uses medium gauge 
strings and high action, allowing for volume needed to compete with 
banjos, mandolins, and fiddles. Such traditions are not rules, however. 
For example, the action on Rice’s D-28 was so low that many 
guitarists couldn’t even play it, and Blake typically used heavier 
gauges on the lower strings and lighter gauges on the higher strings. 

As for flatpicks, past generations of players prized those made 
from the shell of the now endangered hawksbill sea turtle. This 
material is now illegal to harvest and sell, so a variety of boutique 
companies manufacture alternatives designed to feel and sound 
like tortoise. (See a review of a handful of these picks on page 74.) 
All that being said, fancy picks are not a must. Doc Watson preferred 
using the regular 1mm nylon Dunlop variety, for instance, and 
Norman Blake has been known to use a file to reshape and bevel 
his plastic triangular Fender Extra Heavy picks. -AB 
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THE BASICS 


Thumb Drive 


An easy introduction to playing monotonic bass lines on guitar 


BY MARY FLOWER 


THE PROBLEM: 


You’re not sure what a monotonic bass line is, 
let alone how to use it. 


THE SOLUTION: 


Learn to play one, then apply it separately to 
three chords in the basic 12-bar blues progres- 
sion, before plugging these patterns into the 
full form. 


PLAY THE DEAD THUMB 

To play monotonic, or dead thumb, bass 
lines, the idea is that a low string is used directly 
on all four beats in each measure, often sticking 
to the root note—that’s what makes them monot- 
onous. So in an E7 measure, the bass line would 
be played as four consecutive quarter notes 
per measure on the low E string (Example 1). 
This sort of approach is best played with palm- 
muting—the heel of your picking hand muffles 
the string(s) just slightly, such that the sound is 
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dampened, but you can still hear the pitches. 
You want to avoid ringing in the bass register, 
which can add an unwanted clutter to the 
sound. Palm-muting the monotonic bass line 
also gives it a nice textural contrast to the melo- 
dies that you’ll add with your fingers. 


ADD MELODIES, ONE CHORD 

ATA TIME 
Start with the I chord (E7) in a 12-bar blues in 
E major. Example 2 shows a move with bluesy 
slides. Play the fretted notes on strings 3 and 4 
with your second finger and the third-fret D on 
string 2 with your first. Use your index and 
middle fingers to pick the melody notes. Prac- 
tice this figure slowly at first, while you get the 
hang of where the pinches fall, only gradually 
increasing the tempo. 

In the second measure, note the trill—a 

rapid alternation between two notes, in this 
case, the open D and the second-fret E, 


Mary Flower 


played on guitar as a series of hammer-ons/ 
pull-offs. If you are new to trills, work on this 
technique at a slow pace as well, making sure 
that you are playing the notes smoothly in 
consistent rhythm; if things feel too difficult, 
just eliminate the trills and play only the 
second-fret E on string 4. 

The next step is to work on the IV chord 
(A7) measures, as demonstrated in Example 3. 
Play the third-fret G with your third finger and 
the second-fret C# with your second. Note the 
use of bluesy bends on string 1, as indicated 
by the curved line and 1/4 symbol. In these 
instances, nudge the string just a little toward 
the ceiling, so that its pitch is slightly raised. 
Subtlety is key here; be sure not to overdo it. 

After you’re comfortable with Exs. 2 and 3, 
try Example 4, which takes a similar approach 
to the V chord (B7), using your second finger to 
play the second-fret B on string 5 and your 
fourth for the third-fret D above. If you’re not 
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accustomed to fretting notes with your littlest 
finger, it might feel strange at first, but it’s defi- 
nitely worth the effort to get this useful digit in 
shape. Note that the last two beats of the second 
measure include a descending melodic line that 
sets up a nice return to the I chord. 


PLAY THROUGH THE 12-BAR FORM 
Once you have learned the first three 


examples, you will be ready to stitch them 
together to play the full 12-bar blues form 
(Example 5). If you get bored of playing it the 
same way, try some cool variations: For the A7 
chord, as depicted in Example 6, you can throw in 
a low-G bass note (bar 1, beat 4.5) to add rhythmic 
drive. And rather than just sit on the B7 chord for 
two measures in bars 9-10, you can play one bar 
of B7 followed by one of A7—see Example 7. 


VIDEO LESSON 
acousticguitar.com/335 


If you’ve mastered this lesson, with its focus 
on monotonic bass lines, then not only do you 
have a fun little blues study under your belt, 
you've also got the tools to play a solo on the 
12-bar blues in E whenever the opportunity arises. 


Mary Flower is an award-winning guitarist, 
touring artist, and teacher based in Portland, 
Oregon. maryflower.com 
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Great Live Sound? 


Ask the LAGQ. 


“A brilliant solution for stealth amplification!” 
(Los Angeles Guitar Quartet) 
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Acoustic EXCELLENCE 


Your music deserves the best 


Manufactured in the USA available online at 
by original owner, Ken Donnell, 


returning to business after losing R IN( S 
everything in the 2021 Dixie Fire. 7 
“ The Cutting Edge of Classical Amplification™ ” MAIL 


Arranging Americana 


BY CAMERON KNOWLER 


allads and trail songs from early U.S. 

history are not only telling of their time 
and place, they are also great vehicles for 
instrumental music. Because their melodies 
are often simple and mostly comprised of 
longer note values, a number of techniques 
may be added to flesh them out, allowing for 
greater creative latitude than more prescribed 
pieces like fiddle tunes. 

In this lesson, I’ll demonstrate a handful of 
techniques you can use for making solo guitar 
arrangements of ballads and trail songs: active 
bass runs, cross-picking, and hybrid picking. I 
will then show how you can put all the 
approaches together in a concise arrangement 
of “Cindy, Cindy,” a sundry tune whose melody 
is woven into the landscape of American tradi- 
tional music. 


To start, let’s investigate how common chord 
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progressions may be linked in interesting ways 
with the use of quarter-note bass runs. Though 
Yl be discussing this technique with the use of 
a flatpick in mind, you can use the following 
ideas as fingerstyle exercises as well. 

In Example 1, quarter notes are used in both 
chromatic and scalar patterns, leading into bass 
notes contained within the proceeding chord. 
The bass run starting on beat 3 of bar 2 leads by 
way of chromatic motion to C#, the third of the 
A major chord. In measure 6, however, the bass 
leads diatonically to the root as a way of starting 
back at the top of the tune. Since these runs are 
comprised of quarter notes, you will execute 
them with downstrokes if flatpicking, or with 
your thumb if done fingerstyle. 

In terms of technique, it is best to approach 
the use of bass runs with a clean, even dynamic 
at first. Because bass notes have more sounding 
potential than the upper strings of the guitar, 
attention will need to be placed on balancing 
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the striking force of your picking hand. After 
you’re comfortable with playing this exercise in 
an even manner, try playing the bass notes with 
a louder dynamic than the strums; that will give 
your performance a half-time feel, as the pulse 
will now be centered on the first and third beats 
of the measure. This technique is often used by 
bass players in jazz, Western swing, and old- 
time music, giving more sonic room for the 
other accompanying instruments. 


Next, we’ll look at how to fill out a common 
chord progression with the use of flowing 
eighth notes. Mimicking three-finger banjo 
technique, cross-picking utilizes clusters of 
alternately picked notes to fill out chord 
shapes without the use of strums. To get the 
hang of Example 2, it is best to take it measure 
by measure, playing each figure slowly. As 
with the first example, start with an emphasis 
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on clean dynamics. From there, experiment 
by shifting your points of emphasis. 

You may be familiar with the term chicken 
picking, which refers to the idiosyncratic style 
of electric guitar playing in which a player’s 
middle and index fingers are used in conjunc- 
tion with a flatpick to render phrases. I find 
this technique particularly useful for vocal 


tunes such as this one, because the melody 
lays out in the upper portion of common 
chord grips. 

To get the hang of engaging your fingers 
with a pick in hand, try Example 3. Notice that 
this exercise harmonizes an E major scale (E F# 
G# A B C# D#) on strings 1-3, utilizing the open 
B string as the second note of each harmonic 
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change. The addition of this B gives the excerpt 
a ringing, pedal steel-like quality that is particu- 
larly useful as a means of adding interest to a 
melodic or rhythmic performance. In terms of 
right-hand logistics, your pick will play the first 
and third beats of each measure, with your 
middle finger assigned to the second string and 
your ring finger to the first. 
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SYNCOPATIONS 

Syncopation refers to the act of playing weak 
beats in contrast with stronger ones. Typi- 
cally, a weak beat refers to the eighth notes 
that exist in between down beats. This tech- 
nique, in the context of American tradition- 
al music, is best used sparingly so as to 
achieve maximum effect without disturbing 
an otherwise sound melody. In the case of 
Example 4, you'll notice that syncopations 
are used in between chord changes as a 
means of anticipation, allowing greater 
emphasis to be placed on the first beat of the 
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proceeding measure without the need for a 
louder pick dynamic. 

When playing a syncopated phrase as in 
measures 2, 4, and 6, the dotted quarter note 
will be played with a downstroke, and the lone 
eighth note will be played with an upstroke. 
This is because we are accounting for the 
missing downbeat, which is occupied by a rest. 


CINDY, CINDY 

The tune of "Cindy, Cindy,” a contrafact of “The 
Gospel Train,” originated in North Carolina, yet 
you've likely heard seminal versions by Frank 
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Proffitt, Bob Wills, and Johnny Cash. The 
source I’ll be referencing comes from a well- 
known western movie, Rio Bravo (1959). 
Walter Brennan, Dean Martin, and Ricky 
Nelson gather in a cramped jail cell to deliver 
this song with an altered chord progression 
that first caught my attention as a young child. 

Now you are ready to tackle the full song, as 
shown in Example 5. (For a recorded example 
of this version, consider listening to my fresh- 
man solo record, Places of Consequence.) You'll 
notice that all of the techniques we discussed 
individually are present in this arrangement, 
displayed in a sparing manner to accentuate the 
song’s beautiful melody. All of the same techni- 
cal considerations come to bear; however, make 
sure to pay close attention to the dynamics of 
the melody, which largely exist in the upper 
portions of cowboy chords. 


Mimicking three- 
finger banjo 
technique, cross- 
picking utilizes 
clusters of alternately 
picked notes to fill 
out chord shapes 
without the use 

of strums. 


Whereas the other techniques are clear in 
their placement within this arrangement, it’s up 
to you where to add hybrid picking. In my own 
playing, I’m inclined to include this technique 
where there are harmonic clusters on string sets 
1-3 as well as 2-4. A few examples of these 
moments can be found in measures 1, 5, 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12. Another opportune area for 
hybrid picking is in measure 13, on beat 3, 
where the eighth-note figure includes a G# on 
the fourth string and an open B; this phrase is 
rather economical to articulate with a pick 
stroke on the fourth string, followed by the 
middle finger on the second. 

With all of these techniques in your back 
pocket, try applying them to new keys, chord 
shapes, and songs, tailoring their use to fit the 
curvature of the melody. 


Cameron Knowler, author of the method book 
Guitars Have Feelings Too, is a Los Angeles— 
based multi-instrumentalist and educator special- 
izing in jazz, bluegrass, and old-time music. 
cameronknowler.com 
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Make Your Own Blues 


BY PETE MADSEN 


any guitarists talk about finding their 
M own voice on the instrument. This is a 
noble concept, but how does one go about 
doing so? Producing something unique out of 
thin air can seem like a daunting task. How- 
ever, it’s a blues tradition to combine licks and 
phrases from other players to produce person- 
alized musical statements. If you look to the 
masters for inspiration—without copying 
them note for note—you can produce blues 
verses and solos that sound fresh and exciting. 
The more sources you can quote, the more 
original you will sound. 

In this lesson we will use the classic 
12-bar blues form in the key of A major to 
explore phrases from players like Robert 
Johnson, Mance Lipscomb, Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
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and Big Bill Broonzy, as well as ideas con- 
structed from scales and chord shapes. 
Putting the phrases in this context will not 
just provide great guitar workouts but spur 
your exploration of blues tropes. 


The structure of the 12-bar blues can be seen 
as three distinct four-bar sections. In the 
simplest form of the first four bars, the I chord 
is the foundation. The second four measures 
offer a combination of the IV and I chords, 
and the final four introduce the V to the mix. 
This week, we’ll focus on the first four bars. 
Example 1 lays out a very basic two-string 
shuffle rhythm that should sound very famil- 
iar, as it has been played by countless blues 
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and rock guitarists over the years. Play this 
pattern—as well as the other examples in 
this lesson—with a swing feel: Think of each 
beat as having a long-short feel to it, where 
the first eighth note of the beat is about twice 
as long as the second. 

In a different direction, Example 2 shows 
how Robert Johnson approached these four 
measures on songs like “Preaching Blues,” 
“Kind Hearted Woman,” and “32-20 Blues”— 
all of which used a similar style of rhythm. 
Pay attention to the decreasing distance 
between the A7 and Adim7 chords as the 
section progresses. 

Inspired by the work of Mance Lipscomb, 
Example 3 shows how the Texas bluesman 
often used a monotonic bass in conjunction 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


Beginners’ Tip #1 


Make sure to listen to as many blues 


guitarists as you can and copy their 
moves. Then, try combining phrases 
from different players in the same song. 


with a long A chord shape, fretted with the 
first finger barring the top four strings and 
the fourth finger reaching up to the fifth-fret 
A on string 1. This phrase involves lifting the 
fingers off the strings and placing them back 
down and sliding into the chord shape. 

In Example 4, a series of dyads (two-note 
chords) is used to negotiate the A7 chord. 
The first dyad consists of the notes C# and E; 
this shape is moved chromatically down the 
fretboard until it reaches the second fret, 
landing on the A—C# dyad, which you might 
recognize as a fragment of an open A chord. 


WEEK TWO 

This week, you’ll work on the second section 
of the 12-bar form (bars 5-8), which features 
the IV chord (D7) for the first two measures 
and the I for the last two. Since you have 
already practiced several different ways of 
handling the I, the examples focus on bars 
5-6; to form the complete second section, 
just borrow two measures of any of the 
approaches from the previous week to play 
after the D7 bars. 

The pattern of Example 5 is identical to 
that of Ex. 1, but transposed up a fourth, or 
shifted over one string pair, for the D7 chord. 
In Example 6, which is inspired by Robert 
Johnson and other blues guitarists, placing 
the D7 chord’s third (F#) in the bass lends a 
cool flavor. I reeommend wrapping your 
thumb around the neck to fret this note, 
freeing up your fingers for embellishments. 

With a more lick-based approach, 
Example 7 is inspired by what Mance Lip- 
scomb played on his song “Captain, Captain!” 
Fret the D chord with your second and third 
fingers on strings 1 and 2, respectively, 
leaving your first finger free for the quick 
hammer-on/pull-off move on the high E 
string. In this and other D chord examples in 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


Break up larger chord shapes into 


two- or three-note voicings. Try moving 
chromatically (i.e., in half steps) 
between different shapes to create 
cool chord phrases. 
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this lesson you will notice that the bass note 
is A rather than D. Many blues players used 
the fifth (A) in the bass for D-chord 
sequences, perhaps because the open A string 
has a little more thump to it than the open D. 

In Example 8, which is inspired by Light- 
nin’ Hopkins, the third is once again played 
as the lowest note, with triplets above based 
on the D7 chord’s flatted seventh (C) and 
fifth (A). End the week with Example 9, 
similar to the pattern you learned for the I 
chord in Ex. 4, but played higher up the neck 
with dyads that imply D7. 


WEEK THREE 

The harmony moves more quickly in the last 
section of the basic 12-bar blues form (bars 
9-12): V-IV-I-V, one chord per measure. 
The last two bars of this section usually 


It’s a blues 
tradition to 
combine licks 
and phrases 
from other 
players to 
produce 
personalized 
musical 
statements. 


constitute what is known as a turnaround, as 
the V chord brings it all back to the I at the 
beginning of the repeating form. 

Example 10 uses the shuffle pattern from 
previous weeks on the V, IV, and I chords. For 
a contrasting flavor, the last measure of this 
sequence is a simple single-note walkup, 
from A to E, on strings 5 and 4. The Robert 
Johnson-style sequence played in Example 
11 starts with an E7 chord, played by simply 
fretting the second string at the third fret, 
followed by the D7/F# chord. For the final 
two bars, which contain a typical Johnson 
turnaround, fret the high A with your fourth 
finger, using your other available fingers for 
the descending bass line. 

Example 12 shows how Lipscomb tended 
to approach the last four bars of the 12-bar 
form. Note the use of both the bluesy minor 
third (F) and the major third (F#) on the D 
chord. On beat 1, fret the F with your first 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


Identify several different ways to play a 


I-IV-V progression in a given key. If 
needed, consult a chord dictionary for 
some new shapes to incorporate in 
your playing. 


finger, hammering on the F# with your 
second finger. The last two bars of this 
example stay on the I chord (A), rather than 
finishing with the V (E), a common har- 
monic variation. 

Using chord shapes preferred by players 
like Big Bill Broonzy and Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
Example 13 kicks off with a dyad, B—-D, that 
implies an E7 chord. Move that shape down 
two frets, add a low F#, and you’ve got a 
D7/F# chord. Play the A7 chord by barring 
strings 3 and 4 with your first finger at fret 
2, and grab the third-fret C and fourth-fret 
C# with your third and fourth fingers, 
respectively, for a John Lee Hooker-style 
boogie move. 


WEEK FOUR 

Once you’ve worked through the various 
phrases for each four-measure section of the 
12-bar blues form, you can pick and choose 
which ones you like best, and explore 
different combinations. I’ve done just that 
for Example 14, which starts out with a 
Robert Johnson-style A-chord pattern before 
switching to a Mance Lipscomb-inspired 
phrase in the third bar. 

The Lipscomb influence continues 
through the IV chord in bars 5-6, but then 
moves to a dyad-based phrase for the I in 
measure 7. The last four bars return to Lip- 
scomb territory, and then back to the chord- 
based phrase for the turnaround. How does 
this exercise sound and feel to you? Feel 
free to make some tweaks to the phrases or 
add a note or two here and there to make it 
your own. 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area—based 
guitarist, author, and educator who specializes 
in acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide guitar. 

learnbluesguitarnow.com, petemadsenguitar.com 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


When playing against a steady quarter- 


note bass line, try mixing up different 
rhythms—quarter notes, eighths, and 
eighth-note triplets—in the melody. 
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TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


As you progress in mixing and matching licks and phrases with a steady bass accompaniment, you can also try throwing in 
some single-string phrases. This example demonstrates how you can create call and response by starting out with a sparse, 
chord-based phrase and answering it with an a minor pentatonic-based lick. The second half of this example uses the same 


chord phrase and responds with a major-pentatonic lick. 
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Sweet Baby James 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


ames Taylor (see lesson feature on page 18) 

wrote “Sweet Baby James” at the tail end of 
the 1960s, soon after he returned to the United 
States from England, while driving south to 
North Carolina to meet his namesake nephew for 
the first time. He was aiming for a Gene Autry— 
style cowboy song, a lullaby for a sleepy buck- 
aroo, though in verse two the lyrics broaden into 
a meditation on the music path. “Sweet Baby 
James” debuted in 1970 as the title track of 
Taylor’s second album and has been sung around 
countless campfires and song circles ever since. 
Taylor himself has called it his best song. 

The guitar part is a lot simpler than in many 
Taylor songs, built around a bass/strum in 
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waltz time—primarily with a bass note on beat 
1 and quarter- or eighth-note strums on beats 2 
and 3. When changing from G to D, Taylor 
often plays a B bass note (on the G chord) to 
lead to the fourth-string D, as shown here in 
notation. He picks the bass notes with his 
thumb and strums with his fingers, but the part 
works just as well with a flatpick. 

In the intro, hold down the top two strings 
at the third fret over the G5, Em7, and A7sus4 
as chiming common tones. For the balance of 
the song, you might opt to play the A7sus4 
with the first string open. While the chords are 
straightforward, the way Taylor strings them 
together is not—there is little repetition in the 


James Taylor 


progression from line to line. The chord dia- 
grams show JT-style D and A fingerings with 
the index finger on top, but feel free to use 
your preferred fingerings. 

Taylor keeps his accompaniment sparse 
but does add a few of his signature D and A 
hammer-ons at the end of vocal lines. The 
notation shows a Dsus2-to-D tag; you can 
follow a similar pattern on an A, hammering 
onto the second string for Asus2—A. Play the 
D tag at the end of the chorus, with the ham- 
mer-on falling right after the phrase “sweet 
baby James.” After the second chorus, the 
hammer-on provides the perfect JT ending to 
one of his most enduring songs. AG 
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3 2 0 3 
Intro D A G Fim 
G5 Em7 A7sus4 2. Now the first of December was covered with snow 
Bm G D Fem 
D A G Fém So was the turnpike from Stockbridge to Boston 
1. There is a young cowboy, he lives on the range Bm G D Fim 
Bm G D Fim Though the Berkshires seemed dreamlike on account of that frosting 
His horse and his cattle are his only companions G D A Em7 A 
Bm G D Fim With ten miles behind me and ten thousand more to go 
He works in the saddle and he sleeps in the canyons G A7sus4 D 
G D A Em7 A There’s a song that they sing when they take to the highway 
Waiting for summer his pastures to change Bm G D A 
G A7sus4 D A song that they sing when they take to the sea 
And as the moon rises he sits by his fire G A7sus4 D 
Bm G D A A song that they sing of their home in the sky 
Thinking about women and glasses of beer Bm G D 
G A7sus4 D Maybe you can believe it if it helps you to sleep 
And closing his eyes as the dogies retire Bmi1 E7 A7sus4 A 
Bm G D But singing works just fine for me 
He sings out a song which is soft but it’s clear 
Bmi1t E7 A7sus4 A 
As if maybe someone could hear Repeat Chorus 
Chorus 
D G A7sus4 D 
Goodnight, you moonlight ladies 
Bm G D 
Rockabye, sweet baby James 
Bm G D 
Deep greens and blues are the colors | choose 
Bmit E7 A7sus4 A 
Won't you let me go down in my dreams 
G A D 


And rockabye, sweet baby James 


Copyright © 1970 EMI Blackwood Music Inc. and Country Road Music Inc. Copyright Renewed. All Rights Administered by Sony Music Publishing (US) LLC, 424 Church Street, Suite 1200, Nashville, TN 37219. International Copyright 


Secured. All Rights Reserved. Reprinted by permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 
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Cattle in the Cane 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n his lesson feature on page 32, Alan 

Barnosky explains the importance of fiddle 
tunes in bluegrass and flatpicking guitar 
repertoire. An excellent example of this 
phenomenon can be seen in the verwsion of 
the traditional song “Cattle in the Cane" that 
Tony Rice recorded as a duet with his brother 
Wyatt Rice for his classic album Church Street 
Blues (1983). “Cattle in the Cane” serves as 
not just a good introduction to fiddle tunes, 
but to flatpicking in general, as it is fairly 
straightforward and covers the hallmarks of 
the style—brisk single-note lines played in 
both open position and up the neck, open 
strings used for transitions, and more. 

The tune has a two-part form—a 16-bar 
A section in the key of A major, with the flatted 


seventh (G) lending a Mixolydian sound, and a 
B section of the same length, in the parallel key of 
A minor. It would be best to learn the transcrip- 
tion phrase by phrase and section by section, 
focusing on your picking hand while striving for a 
big, beautiful sound from the melody. Rice was 
known for his efficient and idiosyncratic use of 
pick strokes, but you could play the tune with 
alternate picking throughout. Go with what feels 
most natural, and make sure to be consistent. 

In terms of the fretting hand, the fingerings 
should be fairly intuitive—in the opening melody, 
for instance, play the second-fret notes with your 
second finger and the third-fret notes with 
your third. The Am chord at the top of bars 11 and 
15 is a bit of an uncommon voicing, best played 
with the first finger on the second-fret E and the 
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SUGAR HILL RECORDS 


fourth finger barring the top three strings at the 
fifth fret. If this shape feels awkward, try using 
another finger for the barre, and eliminating the E. 

Speaking of chords, in the ending (bars 
55-60) Rice plays a harmonically sophisticated, 
almost jazzy passage with triads in A minor 
over an open-A pedal, winding down on a 
bright and unexpected Aadd9. His curiosity 
about and incorporation of sounds outside of 
bluegrass are a big part of what made Rice such 
a flatpicking force. AG 


Experience Your Guitar's 
True Voice on Any Stage 
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Voiceprint’ Dl 


Acoustic Guitar Impulse Response Pedal 
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your smartphone with a few 
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CATTLE IN THE CANE TRADITIONAL, AS RECORDED BY TONY RICE 
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This transcription copyright © 2022 String Letter Publishing. 
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* Play G# on repeat 


TONY RICE PLAYS “CATTLE IN THE CANE” LIVE IN 2000 
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Are You Lonesome 


Tonight? 


BY MAURICE TANI 


cA re You Lonesome Tonight?” is best 
known today as an Elvis Presley song, 
but the tune actually goes back to the Roaring 
Twenties. Written in 1926 by Lou Handman and 
Roy Turk, it was a hit for a number of vocalists in 
the ’20s and ’30s—Vaughn De Leath, Henry 
Burr, Gene Austin, and others. The song saw a 
resurgence in popularity starting with Al Jolson’s 
1950 version, peaking ten years later with Pres- 
ley’s iconic rendition, which spent six weeks at 
No. 1 on the Billboard chart. 

Recordings through the years have varied 
in both the style of the day and the arrange- 
ments. An intro section and a Shakespeare- 
inspired recitation have been used or set aside 
to suit each version. Presley’s interpretation, 


for example, dropped the intro but used the 
recitation; others use the intro and not 
the recitation. For this arrangement, in the key 
of G major, we’re going to concentrate on just 
the main body of the song. 

As always with this series, we’re going to 
keep things simple, with a relaxed tempo and 
mostly open chords. The arrangement runs 
through the song form twice, with the first ending 
landing on Daug (D F# A#). Augmented chords 
hold a lot of tension and just ache to resolve back 
to the I chord (in this case, G), so they're a great 
device for this job. At the second ending, an E7 
chord sets up a tag in which the last line is 
repeated. The E7, with its major third, G#, adds a 
moment of brightness to lift us for the ending. 
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Maurice Tani 


For the strumming, I would recommend a 
common waltz pattern—play a bass note on 
the first beat of each measure, followed by 
downward strums on the higher strings, 
squarely on beats 2 and 3. If you’re sitting on 
a chord for more than two measures, such as 
the Em shown notated in the accompaniment 
pattern, try alternating the bass note—play the 
root (open low E) in the first bar and the fifth 
(B on string 5, fret 2) in the next measure. Be 
sure to strum gently, to best suit the character 
of this classic song. AG 
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ARE YOU LONESOME TONIGHT? BY ROY TURK AND LOU HANDMAN; ARRANGED BY MAURICE TANI 


Accompaniment Pattern 
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VIDEO LESSON 
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An 
Unlikely 
Leader 


BY EMILE MENASCHE 


hen Thomas Ripsam strummed his first 

chords as a young teenager in Germany, 
he could have scarcely imagined that he would 
someday lead America’s oldest guitar company. 
And while you might argue that few of today’s 
business leaders would have pictured them- 
selves in their roles at age 13, Ripsam’s path to 
C.E Martin & Co.’s Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
headquarters is even more unlikely than most— 
for two reasons. 

First, although music never stopped being 
part of his life—the 54-year-old writes and plays 
a number of instruments and released an album 
of original material in 2020—his education 
(Columbia Business School MBA) and career 
(international consulting) never previously 
focused on the music business. Second, and 
perhaps more revealing, is that when Ripsam 
took the reins from Chris Martin IV in mid-2021, 
he became the company’s first-ever leader not 
directly descended from founder C.F Martin, 
ending a family reign dating back to 1833. 

When we connected via Zoom in February, 
Ripsam had yet to work a day at Martin in non- 
pandemic times. And as he would explain, the 
Covid crisis has not only required a balancing 
act between pandemic-specific short-term chal- 
lenges and more general long-term goals, it has 
also amplified the importance of building 
musical instruments at a time when people are 
finding comfort, solace, and hope in making 
music for themselves. 

The recent revival of guitar playing has 
brought new potential customers to the mar- 
ketplace, and with them comes an opportunity 
for growth. But to grow, even iconic brands 
will have to compete in a changing arena with 
new rules about technology, artisanry, materi- 
als, and consumer expectations. How can a 
relative outsider help a nearly 200-year-old 
company thrive in this fast-changing arena 
while maintaining its traditions and identity? 
Ripsam shares his thoughts on this and more 
in our conversation. 
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As a music lover whose professional life 
has been outside the industry, what can 
you bring to an organization as established 
as Martin? 

Before joining Martin, I spent my whole 
career—over 25 years—in strategy consulting. 
I worked with companies specializing in retail, 
high tech, and other industries on identifying 
and solving problems based on the needs of 
each individual company. Sometimes it was 
growth, sometimes it was profitability. Very 
often it was, “How can we better leverage tech- 
nology in a changing world to better engage 
with our consumers and channels?” 

I’ve worked with companies from family- 
owned to Fortune 500, iconic brands with long 
histories. So I’ve seen what can happen to busi- 
nesses that have had a successful history, but 
lose it and then regain it. I’ve seen companies 
that took too long to change, and I’ve also seen 
companies that were all about transforming— 
and lost their way by doing that. These experi- 
ences are quite relevant to a company like 
Martin. Other than being an absolute guitar 


Thomas Ripsam 


geek and very passionate about Martin as a 
company, what excites me about this role is that 
I do believe this industry is in the midst of 
massive change. 


What are the main challenges for Martin and 
the guitar industry in general? 

There’s a short-term challenge—and that’s 
the biggest one right now—dealing with the 
hopefully late stages of a pandemic. It has 
brought challenges around keeping our 
workforce engaged, hiring new people, etc., 
as well as dealing with the supply chain. Raw 
materials and transportation continue to be 
massive challenges. 

And then there’s the huge demand for 
guitars, which I think was a surprise for every- 
body. It has been a big increase in a very short 
time. While these are short-term challenges, 
they’re very real and make for a volatile busi- 
ness. It feels like an Indiana Jones movie, 
where you go through a jungle, these chal- 
lenges are thrown at you, and you just have to 
respond as quickly as you can. 
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Martin brings very specific images to 
guitarists and even many non-players who 
may be aware of the instruments. How do 
you avoid diluting that while changing with 
the times? 

My philosophy has always centered on what 
makes a company special. And I think that’s 
more critical now than ever. It would be easy to 
say, “Let’s just go with the flow and expand into 
new categories, invest here, invest there . . .” 
Frankly, you lose your way along the way. My 
approach to Martin—and I think that’s very 
much aligned with Chris [Martin IV], the board, 
and the senior team—is we’re always going to 
embrace our history and legacy. Most important, 
we’re going to focus on what made us so 
special—and then think about opportunities that 
are consistent with that, where we can really 
take advantage of everything we’re good at. 


| visited the factory a few years ago and saw 
instruments being built and restored using 
traditional materials and methods, while 
another section of the factory had the latest 
CNC machinery. Is it difficult to maintain 

that artisanal side in a world of increasing 
technology, and how do you develop the next 
generation of hand builders? 

Martin has evolved over time, but it has always 
been a combination of tools and people. It’s 
critical that even though we use machines, 
people touch every step of the process—that is 
the secret sauce. I believe that the passion, the 
love that you put in, ultimately comes out 
through the instrument. It’s the craft, the eye 
for whether something looks good, the ear for 
if it sounds good. We work with organic mate- 
rials and strongly believe that it makes a differ- 
ence. And I don’t think it’s going to go away; 
we will never fully automate the process. 

But at the same time, we continuously look 
to where we can use technology to better utilize 
scarce resources. And the more experienced our 
coworkers are—the more they are the arti- 
sans—the scarcer those [human] resources are, 
too. So it’s a mix. We think about the people 
first, and then technology, as opposed to the 
other way around. We don’t focus on efficiency 
for the for the sake of efficiency. For us, there is 
the ideal of what creates the best-sounding, 
best-looking guitars at different price points. 
And then how we can complement our cowork- 
ers’ skills with technology. 


| understand you learned guitar building. Was 
that before you joined Martin? 

I always wanted to better understand what 
goes into building a guitar. Three years ago I 
took a sabbatical, and as part of that worked 
with a luthier in Delaware to build a triple-O in 


the style of Martin from scratch. I think that 
experience made me appreciate the craftsman- 
ship, artisanship, problem-solving, and love 
and passion necessary to create something 
from organic materials that sounds, looks, and 
feels great, and has personality. 


Is it difficult to sustainably acquire the 
materials you need? And are you developing 
products that use more readily available or 
sustainable materials? 
It’s definitely a big part of our plan going 
forward. One of our strategic priorities is 
sustainability. And that’s a broad term, but the 
way we approach it is not just about materials; 
it’s companywide. We’re trying to understand 
our carbon footprint and incorporate sustain- 
ability in every aspect of what we do. It can get 
complicated when you think about the down- 
stream and the upstream as well, but it’s really 
important. Every year, we have a number of 
projects in different areas to make progress. 
When it comes to materials, we definitely 
think about the long term. Ebony is a good 


‘We think about the 
people first, and then 
technology, as opposed 
to the other way around: 
-THOMAS RIPSAM 


example. We and others have started to move 
away from this expectation that you have one 
grade that goes on all high-end guitars. But it 
takes time, and it definitely takes market edu- 
cation. It’s not something that we can just 
march forward with by ourselves; it’s a task for 
the industry as a whole. 


On a lighter note, what is your personal 
history with the guitar? 

I started on acoustic around age 13. There 
was obviously no YouTube or learning chan- 
nels available, so I did it the old way—I 
listened to a lot of music and then tried to 
figure out how to play. I briefly played in a 
band before college where we did mainly orig- 
inals, but I put that on the back burner when 
my business career took off. 

I have been writing songs since my mid- 
teens and play the guitar almost every day as a 
source of joy, love, and meaning. I also love the 
entire process of writing, recording, mixing, 
mastering, and have lots of recorded but 
unpublished material at home. I released the 
album The Soul Shrine in 2020 under my 


pseudonym, Seeds of Imagination, which is 
available on the major streaming platforms. 
Beyond my wife and family, nothing is more 
meaningful in my life. We have four kids, and 
they’ve all learned to play an instrument. 


When did you begin collecting guitars, and 
what has been your focus? 

I started to collect acoustic and electric guitars, 
as well as basses, in the mid-1990s. I also have 
other fretted instruments like banjo, mandolin, 
and autoharp. I do like to play the guitars I 
own, and I am looking for a personal connec- 
tion with any instrument I buy. Of course my 
Martins have a very special place in my heart; I 
own several and they are all keepers. Many of 
my choices are influenced by the music and 
musicians I listen to. Pink Floyd’s Wish You 
Were Here album led me to my Martin D12-28. 
Listening to Rush, Genesis, Yes, and Deep 
Purple led me to buying a Rickenbacker bass. 


Getting back to Martin, what do you see as 
the primary areas of growth for the company 
and for the industry? 

There’s a lot of focus on acoustic-electric 
guitars—a continued area of growth. And 
there’s a lot of growth potential in better 
understanding individual consumer groups. 
For example, what does high-end mean? It can 
mean very different things for collectors versus 
professional performers versus studio musi- 
cians versus hobbyists. I think better under- 
standing what you can do for individual groups 
opens up opportunities. 

Thinking again about the Covid crisis, we 
were all surprised at how many new learners 
entered the field and the number of people who 
picked up the guitar for the first time. And I do 
think the big question is, what’s going to 
happen with all these players—how do you 
keep them going? 

There’s also a lot of potential international 
growth for Martin, especially when you look at 
Asia and Latin America, traditionally less-tapped 
markets. We are a relatively small company, 
though maybe not within the music industry. We 
still have to think hard about where to put every 
dollar we invest. That’s part of what we are 
trying to figure out, going forward. 

As a guitar player, as somebody who abso- 
lutely loves music, I believe that there is no 
better time than now because there’s so much 
available. When I pick up a guitar, I just feel so 
much meaning and love. And when I wake up 
in the morning, my first thought is I want to 
bring this feeling to others, in a way that it 
touches them personally. That’s my inspiration 
every day—and what better place to do it than 
with Martin. AG 
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Dry Ideas 


What to do if your guitars 
are living in an overly humid 
environment 

BY MARTIN KEITH 


I live at the eastern end of Long Island, 
Q: New York, near Montauk, sticking out 
into the ocean and bay. I have had 
several steel-string guitars that, when new, were a 
joy to play. But slowly the action worsened, and 
my most recent purchase, a Martin 000-15M, is 
doing the same thing. The neck appears to be 
straight, and the bridge is not lifting up or coming 
unglued, but the body of the guitar below the 
bridge has begun to belly out, raising the bridge 
and lifting the strings further off the fretboard. 
I’ve been told to keep my guitars humidified 
with the various in-case products out there. 
However, a musician I know suggested that the 
added moisture may be the problem, somehow 
softening up the wood in the body below the 
bridge, making it more susceptible to bowing up 
from the tension of the strings. I’ve also been 
experimenting with loosening the strings, putting 
weight on the bridge, and letting the guitar sit 
like that for a spell. What do you recommend? 
—Randall Parsons 


Humidity is a daily consideration for 
A: those of us in the guitar business—I 
have multiple hygrometers in my 
workshop, whose accuracy I check regularly 
with a laboratory sling psychrometer. (Special 
thanks to my high-school physics teacher for my 
residual knowledge about how to use it!) This is 
all to compensate for natural fluctuations in 
ambient humidity, as well as for the artificially 
dry winter conditions caused by most heating 
systems. I keep hide glue mixed and ready all 
winter long for crack repairs, which regularly 
come in between November and March/April, 
and often have to re-humidify guitars for a week 
or more before working on them, to let the 
wood return to its original shape. 
However, cracks are not the only humidity- 
related issue I come across in the repair shop. 


Too much humidity can be just as big a problem as not enough. 


It’s quite common to encounter action and play- 
ability issues during the dry months. Though 
individual cases can vary, the most typical 
problem is to have low action in drier condi- 
tions and raised action in the summer, when 
humidity is high. This is mostly due to move- 
ment in the guitar top, which flattens (or, in 
some cases, even sinks to concave) when it is 
dry, and takes a more convex shape when 
humid. I have several clients for whom I have 
made “summer saddles” and “winter saddles,” 
to keep the action roughly consistent through- 
out the year as the humidity fluctuates. 

Most of my customers need a little help and 
encouragement (and occasionally a stern talk!) 
with keeping their guitars humidified. How- 
ever, on some occasions, I’ve had to rein in 
somebody who was a bit too enthusiastic with 
their humidification—and, like everything, too 
much humidity can also be a problem. Though 
I don’t personally think that excess humidity is 
causing the wood to soften, it certainly would 
result in a guitar top bulging forward, with the 
attendant rise in action and deterioration in 


playability. In an extreme case, it could possi- 
bly soften glue joints between the top and its 
braces, and this could result in deformations 
that would not resolve with environmental cor- 
rections. Most flattop guitars are built with 
either yellow wood glue (such as Titebond) or 
hot hide glue, and both can be susceptible to 
reduced strength in high humidity. 
Experienced luthiers have developed some 
techniques that can help resolve badly bulging 
tops. For example, many (including myself) have 
adopted TJ Thompson’s method of using care- 
fully shaped metal plates to heat and reset the 
glue joint between the top and the bridge plate 
(the thin slice of hardwood inside the guitar that 
receives the ball ends, under the bridge). Doing 
this properly involves removing and then reglu- 
ing the bridge, and this can be a potent combi- 
nation when done carefully. I have restored 
many badly bulged tops to near flatness with 
this method. However, it requires both special- 
ized tools and experience and is generally only 
necessary for older instruments, or those that 
have suffered badly from improper storage or 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Martin Keith 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or another topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s 
repair expert Martin Keith by sending an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Editors.AG@stringletter.com and we'll forward it to Keith. 


If your question is 
selected for publication, 
you'll receive a 
complimentary copy 

of AG’s Acoustic Guitar 
Owner’s Manual. 


BS COT Gate 


BILL EVANS 


maintenance. A well-built modern guitar such 
as yours should not require this kind of treat- 
ment for at least a decade. 

Since the issue has presented itself on multi- 
ple instruments, I would be inclined to suspect an 
environmental condition, as it’s very unlikely that 
any construction issue would present itself the 
same way on several guitars. My first recommen- 
dation is to gather some data on the humidity in 
your environment. Buy a couple of digital 
hygrometers and place them in various spots 
throughout the house, as well as in the instru- 
ment cases. These devices are not always per- 
fectly accurate, so I prefer to buy a handful of 
cheap ones and compare them all to each other, 
rather than trusting a single data point. The 
popular middle range for humidity is 45% at a 
comfortable room temperature. Given your prox- 
imity to the ocean, the ambient humidity may be 
higher than what’s normal, even in the winter 
months, so it’s possible that your guitars may not 
need supplemental humidity. If the instruments 
sound dull, heavy, or muffled, this can be another 
symptom of over-humidification. 

Particularly if your heating system is very 
drying to the ambient air (forced air and wood- 


stove heat are known to be particularly rough 
on guitars), consider keeping the instruments 
in a separate room that is closed off from the 
main airspace. Humidifying the room rather 
than the case is always preferable in my 
opinion—it minimizes shocks as the guitar tran- 
sitions from a humid case environment to a dry 
playing environment, and reduces the potential 
for accumulation of excess humidity inside the 
case. I have seen mold inside guitars and cases 
as a result of overzealous in-case humidifica- 
tion—room humidification is much less prone 
to these kinds of pitfalls. 

Rather than simple in-case humidifiers, con- 
sider a two-way system such as the excellent 
D’Addario Humidipak. This product is based on 
a clay filling that will add or remove humidity as 
needed to maintain a healthy level. It is low- 
maintenance and will adjust its effects based on 
actual conditions, particularly valuable in the 
spring and fall seasons, where conditions can 
swing from bone-dry to damp and steamy, some- 
times within a few days. 

I will recommend against putting weights on 
the bridge or top. The load on a steel-string 
guitar bridge is actually a twisting force, as the 


strings attempt to rotate the bridge. This force 
pulls the top upward behind the bridge, while 
forcing it downward between the bridge and 
soundhole. This downward caving-in can be just 
as problematic for the guitar’s long-term health 
as the bulging area. Putting a dead weight on 
the top imposes a simple downward pressure 
load, which would not helpfully counteract the 
twisting force of the strings and could accelerate 
top failure between the bridge and soundhole. 

I’ve seen some people who use clamps and 
straight pieces of wood to attempt to force down 
the bulged area of the top, but I also recommend 
against this approach. It can cause unsightly 
dents or pressure marks in the lacquer and is 
unlikely to have any lasting helpful effect. 
Putting pressure on the soundboard in this way 
also stresses the glue joints between the top and 
its braces and can easily result in a loose brace— 
which only makes things worse! 

Your Martin is certainly well-built under good 
conditions, and you should reasonably expect it 
to play well for many years. Learning what’s 
going on with your storage and playing environ- 
ment should go a long way towards ensuring its 
long-term health and ready playability. AG 


“The GFA is a true labor of love 
and an expression of love. Everyone 
involved is truly passionate about 
the guitar and about giving to the 
community. The GFA is a heroic act 
of smooth leadership, a successful 
cultural organization that builds 
community, and a shining light 

in todays world that keeps our 


civilization alive.” 


GUITAR 


FOUNDATION 


-ELIOT FISK 


of AMERICA 


Support our mission 
to inspire artistry, 
build community, 


and promote the 
classical guitar. 
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Martin Modern Deluxe D-45 and 012-28 


A pair of majestic flattops boasting vintage-inspired designs and modern features 


BY JAMES VOLPE ROTONDI 


A s an oenophile friend handed me a ruby- 
red glass of 1985 Cos d’Estournel, a 
vintage Bordeaux of particular note among wine 
experts, I rolled my eyes a bit. At over $300 a 
bottle, surely this was mainly a status thing, 
right? Was it actually going to be 20 times better 
than a perfectly good $15 bottle of French red 
from Trader Joe’s? “Just close your eyes and take 
a sip,” the friend advised, knowingly. That’s 
when time stopped. The Cos d’Estournel, it turns 
out, wasn’t 20 times better than a $15 bottle of 
wine—it was a thousand times better. 

I recalled this story while popping open the 
latches of the hardshell case containing a brand- 
new Martin D-45 Modern Deluxe, whose five- 
figure street price makes the term sticker shock 
sound quaint. This is, for most of us, not merely 
expensive, but impossible to consider. Still, like 
the other Modern Deluxe that arrived with it— 
the petite and lovely 012-28, a relative steal at 
roughly $4,399!—there’s simply no arguing with 
the overwhelming quality and class of the mate- 
rials and craftmanship, or the remarkable com- 
plexity, character, and depth of the sound. As the 
old saying goes, you do get what you pay for. 


THIS IS THE MODERN WORLD 
Modern Deluxe designates Martin’s contempo- 
rary new high-end line of guitars, which, 
contrasted with the similarly top-end tradi- 
tional Standard Series, opts to balance the 
company’s legacy designs with the kind of key 
features pitched at active working players. 
These specs include natural protein glue 
construction, Liquidmetal bridge pins, VTS 
torrefied Sitka spruce tops (though, in a curious 
decision for guitars this high-end, not the 
preferred Adirondack spruce), slightly asym- 
metrical neck shapes, and composite carbon 
fiber bridge plates—all providing enhanced 
playability and projection, according to Martin. 
But it’s equally important to note what tra- 
ditional elements haven’t changed in the 
Modern Deluxe series: This D-45 and 012-28 
both boast Martin dovetail neck joints and 
stunning East Indian rosewood backs and 
sides. The aesthetics are classic Martin, right 
down to the 1930s-style script logo and gold 
open-gear tuners on the 012-28’s headstock, as 
well as the lavish abalone inlay work through- 
out and the inlaid pearl torch logo on the 
D-45’s headstock. To the eye and to the touch, 
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there is no mistaking the status and pedigree 
of these fine instruments. 


CONCERT GRAND 

While the visual appeal may be striking, the 
beauty is not just skin deep. The build quality 
on both guitars is exceptional, from the 
premium materials to the obvious attention to 
detail. I was particularly struck by both the 
rock-solid construction and beauty of their 
headstocks—European flamed maple binding 
on the D-45, and an immaculately slotted 
construction on the 012-28. The body cham- 
bers on both are spotless, and the fingerboard 
edges smooth as silk. Still, does all that quality 
necessarily lead to a great tone and timbre? 


To the eye and to 
the touch, there is 
no mistaking the 
status and pedigree 
of these fine 
instruments. 


Yes. Struck with the right force and combina- 
tion of nail and fingertip, each individual note 
on these guitars presents a complex balance of 
frequencies and overtones, figurative colors from 
copper to blue, an astoundingly rich natural 
reverb from the body, and a sustain that seems 
to have several dovetailing stages as it crests and 
falls. If that sounds like hyperbole, then you’re 
getting the point. These are concert-grade instru- 
ments, not designed merely to be consumed as 
pricey trophies or bits of flash—though, if that’s 
your jam, they will serve admirably. 

The bass response, EQ contour, and warmth 
in both are rich and undeniable, even in the 
diminutive 012-28. And that amazing bass 
response is still there whether you play directly 
over the soundhole or back by the bridge. The 
midrange is never harsh or nasal on either, but 
full, defined, and robust; the highs are absolute 
velvet, with brilliant bronze overtones for days 
but never remotely shrill. 


And how do they play? Well, while the 
slightly asymmetrical design of the neck is cer- 
tainly not visible, it has a noticeable impact on 
one’s playing; it’s comfortable, refined, and 
smooth, and even friendly for notes past the 
neck joint (fret 14 on the D-45 and fret 12 on 
the 012-28). With its mahogany neck and 
ebony fingerboard, I find the D-45 has a bit 
more of the stiffness expected from a dread- 
nought with medium strings, but it excels for 
flatpicking single-note lines and double-stops, 
strumming full-bodied open chords, and for 
ushering in rich tonal characteristics and over- 
tones in tunings like DADGAD and open D. 

Perhaps owing to its shorter 24.9-inch scale 
length and more generous fretboard width, 
2-1/4-inch at the 12th fret (compared to 
2-1/8 on the D-45), the neck on the 012-28 is 
simply irresistible, almost addictive, to play. 
It has an elegant, measured feel that will 
remind you of one of those knockout prewar 
Martins. And its generous nut width and 
compact size also make it a natural for classi- 
cal-style solo guitar repertoire, open jazz 
voicings, old-timey music, and more. You can 
certainly use a plectrum with the 012-28, but 
its true soul lies in the way it sounds with 
simultaneous moving voices. 


THE FINAL ANALYSIS 

Now, every guitar has its downsides, right? And 
surely, as appealing as these two Martins are, 
their price tags may give one pause. The irony 
is, though, that given how well Martin guitars 
hold or even appreciate in value—and how 
investing in a fine instrument is a worthy act, 
especially for a pro player—the cost is hardly 
outrageous. Also, consider that buying a 
vintage Martin in comparable condition will 
nearly always cost significantly more. 

In the final analysis, you'll be hard pressed 
to find two guitars that exude the kind of 
extraordinary class and distinction as the 
Modern Deluxe D-45 and 012-28, while also 
being elite recording and concert guitars. 
The only other caveat? These are definitely 
not meant for outfitting with a $100 piezo 
pickup system and schlepping down to 
open-mic night at Paddy’s Pub & Grill on a 
Tuesday night. But then again, you probably 
wouldn’t drink a $300 bottle of Cos d’Estournel 
down at Paddy’s, either. AG 
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SPECS 


D-45 Modern Deluxe 


BODY 14-fret dreadnought; 

solid torrefied Sitka spruce top with 
forward-shifted X-bracing; solid East 
Indian rosewood back and sides; 
ebony bridge with compensated 
bone drop-in saddle; 2-5/32" bridge 
string spacing; carbon fiber bridge 
plate; Liquidmetal bridge pins with 
abalone dots; gloss nitrocellulose 
lacquer finish 


NECK 25.4"-scale mahogany with 
ebony fingerboard and asymmetrical 
taper; dovetail neck joint; 20 frets; 
1-3/4" bone nut; snowflake fretboard 
inlays; European flamed maple neck 
and headstock binding; gold open 
butterbean tuners; gloss nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer finish 


OTHER Martin Authentic Lifespan 
2.0 Medium strings (18-56); optional 
Fishman or L.R. Baggs electronics; 
hardshell case; available left-handed 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $10,499 street 


tore, 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF C.F. MARTIN & CO. 


012-28 Modern Deluxe 


BODY 0-12 fret size; solid torrefied 
Sitka spruce top; forward-shifted 
X-bracing; solid East Indian 
rosewood back and sides; ebony 
bridge with compensated bone drop- 
in saddle; 2-1/4" bridge string 
spacing; carbon fiber bridge plate; 
Liquidmetal bridge pins with red 
acrylic dots; gloss nitrocellulose 
lacquer finish 


NECK 24.9"-scale mahogany with 
ebony fingerboard and asymmetrical 
taper; dovetail neck joint; 20 frets; 
1-13/16" bone nut; diamonds and 
squares fretboard inlays; slotted 
headstock with gold open 
butterbean tuners; gloss 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


OTHER Martin Authentic Lifespan 
2.0 Light strings (12-54); optional 
Fishman or L.R. Baggs electronics; 
hardshell case; available left-handed 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $4,399 street 


martinguitar.com 
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Revival 
RG-26M 


Compact, all-mahogany 
guitar delivers good tone 
and playability in an 
affordable package 


BY GREG OLWELL 


his solid-mahogany mid-size guitar 

offers a host of features worthy of a 
good look. While Revival set its sights on 
getting the RG-26M into the hands of people 
who aren’t comfortable on dreadnoughts, it’s 
more than that. It’s a handsome, comfortable 
guitar that delivers a very nice sound for an 
irresistible price. 

Revival is a San Francisco Bay Area—based 
guitar company with a nationwide network of 
dealers for its steel-string acoustics. (In 2018, 
the company joined up with Lark in the Morning, 
a brick-and-mortar shop and online retailer spe- 
cializing in world instruments.) Like all Revival 
guitars, the RG-26M was built at a shop in 
China that the company has worked with since 
its beginnings in 2006, and set up by a luthier 
in the U.S. If the all-solid-wood RG-26M I 
tested is any indication, Revival is delivering an 
impressive bang for the buck with its smart, 
affordable guitars. 


COMPACT AND COMFORTABLE 

The RG-26M measures 14-3/4 inches across 
the lower bout, putting its body between the 
standard 00 and 000. It’s also slightly 
thinner than those stalwart sizes, measuring 
four inches deep at the endpin and 3-11/16 
at the neck block. This was another inten- 
tional step by Revival to make a guitar that’s 
a bit more accessible for people who have 
difficulty reaching around the standard 
dreadnought. Call it a “OO positive” or “000 
negative” if it helps you visualize the size. 
Still, after hours of playing the RG-26M, I’ll 
just call it comfortable. 

The neck’s medium-thin, C-shaped profile 
will feel great to just about anyone, from expe- 
rienced acoustic players to beginners and recent 
converts from the electric guitar. In the past few 
years, I’ve gravitated toward big necks because 
they feel comfortable in my hands, but this 
shape’s speedy feel and svelte proportions have 
me reconsidering my fixation. 

With a satin matte finish giving the mahog- 
any a warm presence, and contrasting bling 
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from the abalone, the Revival exudes an under- 
stated but fancy vibe. The black walnut fret- 
board is an excellent alternative to rosewood 
that looks good and features nicely seated and 
crowned frets, making the Revival easy to play 
and buzz-free. A few lovely touches also help 
give the instrument an upscale look. Abalone 
is seen extensively throughout, including the 
fretboard position markers, soundhole rosette, 
and headstock logo. The body and neck are 
bound in maple, giving the instrument an 
attractive, natural look. 


WARM AND WOODY TONE 

All-mahogany guitars have a reputation for 
dry, woody tone and warmth, and the Revival 
delivered those attractive traits in spades the 
more I played it. Like many review instru- 
ments, it sounded new when it arrived. 
However, just a few hours of playing time 
revealed richer tones and a more dynamic 
response. Like other guitars in this price 
range, the RG has moderately good projec- 
tion. It delivers a good amount of volume— 


enough to hold its own at a jam with guitars 
costing quite a bit more. But even from the 
start, the Revival’s thick tone drew me in for 
fingerpicking, and that’s how I spent most of 
my time with the guitar. 


Just a few hours 
of playing time 
revealed richer 
tones and a more 
dynamic response. 


The same fundamental-heavy midrange 
tones that works well for fingerpicking are 
apparent when strumming, too. Digging in 
harder gives the tone more compression and 
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results in greater focus in the punchy midrange 
frequencies. The RG-26M comes equipped with 
light strings, and I suspect that a heavier set 
would help give this guitar a little more horse- 
power, along with an even more satisfying 
tone—something to keep in mind if you’re con- 
sidering purchasing one. But even with the light 
strings, the Revival exceeded my expectations in 
just about every way that matters for an acoustic 
guitar. It’s dynamic and fun to play. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

For players looking for a small-bodied 
mahogany guitar at a very affordable price, the 
Revival RG-26M delivers a lot for under $500. 
It’s a super comfortable guitar that’s set up 
nicely and easy to play, and it makes a pleas- 
antly warm and resonant sound for finger- 
pickers and flatpickers alike. While Revival 
might not be a brand you're familiar with, the 
RG-26M is well worth checking out if you’re 
searching for a terrific instrument on a budget. 
It’s the kind of guitar you're likely to find your- 
self reaching for repeatedly. AG 


SPECS 


BODY Solid mahogany top, back, 
and sides; forward-pattern X-bracing; 
maple binding; abalone rosette; ebon- 
ized black walnut bridge; compensat- 
ed bone saddle with 2-5/16" spacing; 
plastic tortoiseshell pattern pickguard; 
satin finish 


NECK 25-5/8"-scale mahogany neck 
with 14 frets to the body; dovetail 
neck joint; dual-action truss rod; black 
walnut fingerboard with 20 medium- 
size frets; 1-11/16" bone nut; maple 
heel cap; offset abalone fingerboard 
position markers and abalone 
headstock logo; chrome Grover 


tuners; satin finish 


OTHER D'Addario EJ11 80/20 
Bronze strings (.012-.053) 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $479 (direct) 


revivalacoustics.com 
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Apollo 
PEI 


Charmed Life 
clt-75 


Charmed Life 
nt-1.50 
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Apollo 
modern 
casein 


Apollo 
vintage 
casein 


Charmed Life 
lridesence 351 


Charmed Life 
ntb-1.25 


Take Your Pick 


A roundup of tortoiseshell alternatives from boutique makers 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


hen boutique flatpicks first appeared 

on my radar, I was dubious of the 
concept, having been perfectly content with 
the standard, 30-cent variety that I had used 
for decades. It seemed unlikely that a pick 
costing literally a hundred times as much 
could make a drastic difference. But when I 
tried one five or so years ago, my musical life 
instantly changed, as it really seemed to wake 
up all of the guitars I played with it. 

The boutique pick market is thriving, with 
makers working by hand in small batches to 
produce flatpicks that mimic the tone and feel 
of those made from tortoiseshell—the former 
gold standard, but long illegal to produce, 
given the hawksbill turtle’s critically endan- 
gered status. While AG has previously checked 
out offerings by companies like BlueChip, Red 
Bear Trading Co., and others, this roundup 
covers a few other specialized brands—Apollo, 
Charmed Life, Honey, and Wegenpicks—all of 
which might change your mind if you, as I 
once did, scoff at the notion of a boutique pick. 


PERFECTLY ENGINEERED 

Wegenpicks is the oldest of the pick companies 
in this roundup, founded in 2002 by Michel 
Wegen, a technical engineer in the Nether- 
lands. In the mid-1990s, Wegen was busy 
making models for museums, theme parks, 
advertising agencies, and other entities, when 
a photographer who admired his work asked if 
he could produce a guitar pick. 

Wegen offers a range of flatpicks that he 
makes himself, from an undisclosed material, 
and they tend to be thick—as much as 7mm for 
the 7 model. In addition to a range of standard 
shapes, he can also custom-make picks to 
players’ specifications, and his offerings are rela- 
tively affordable—a pack of four Bluegrasspicks 
sells for $16.50. I checked out those, as well as 
the TF 120 (1.2 mm; $16.50 for two) and Dipper 
(1.4mm; $17.50 for two). 

Wegenpicks offerings are the most plain- 
looking of the bunch—they are all solid white 
(also available in black)—but they elicited great 
tone and definition from the two guitars I used 
for this roundup, a Collings OM1 A Traditional 
and a Solomon Phidelity archtop. Though they 
all feel comfortable, the Bluegrasspick and TF 
120 have holes that make them easiest to grip. 
My personal favorite of the three is the latter, 


with its larger triangular shape, which works 
especially well for shifting between strumming 
and single-note lines. 


LUCKY SOUNDS 

Charmed Life Picks is the brainchild of Scott 
Memmer, who first became obsessed with flat- 
picks in the late 1970s, when he bought the last 
stock of tortoiseshell picks from a local guitar 
shop after the passage of CITES, the interna- 
tional endangered species protection agreement 
enacted in 1975. Around ten years ago, Memmer 
made himself a handful of picks from DuPoint 
Vespel high-temperature plastic. After he played 
them at acoustic jams in Los Angeles, his fellow 
musicians started asking him for their own, and, 
seeing the potential for a larger market, he 
founded Charmed Life in late 2015. 


Though these boutique 
picks might be relatively 
expensive, they offer a 
great way to hear your 
guitars at their best. 


Memmer, a tenured English professor at a Los 
Angeles college by day, now makes Charmed Life 
picks in his spare time, using DuPont Vespel as 
well as PEEK (polyether ether ketone) and casein 
(a synthetic material made from dairy proteins). 
Prices range from $29.95 for a tortoise casein 
(1.15 or 1.40mm) to $45 for natural casein bio- 
plastic (1.15 or 1.25mm). Charmed Life also 
offers the extremely limited Iridescence 351 
(2.00mm), made from blood-red casein with an 
inlaid mother-of-pearl shamrock logo ($99). The 
company’s website also has a page for substan- 
tially discounted blemished and blowout exam- 
ples of many of its products. 

I tried a handful of Charmed Life picks on the 
Collings and the Solomon and was uniformly 
impressed by their top-quality feel and sound, not 
to mention their handsome appearance—espe- 
cially the Iridescence 351. The top-selling triangu- 
lar ntf-1.50 (1.50mm casein, $45) is advertised as 
reminiscent of tortoiseshell, as is the ntb-1.25 
(blue casein, $45). I happened to have a genuine 


tortoise pick at hand for comparison and can 
attest that this is not marketing hyperbole. The 
Charmed Life picks sound every bit as warm and 
balanced, with a distinctively smooth attack. 

On the thinner side, the clt-75 (.75mm, 
$34.50), made from DuPont Vespel, feels and 
sounds especially great for strumming, providing 
impressive presence and clarity far beyond the 
typical medium plastic pick. 


GENERATING A BUZZ 

Honey Picks are made by brothers Rick and 
Andrew Calhoun, who work together at a small 
electronics company in Taylorsville, North 
Carolina. Rick had long been fascinated with 
guitar picks and their impact on tone, and in 
early 2020 it occurred to him to use the resources 
at his workspace to draw the shape of a flatpick 
on a CAD program and cut some acrylic with a 
laser, beveling the pick with a Dremel rotary tool. 

The company made its official debut in April, 
2020, and now offers picks in a wide variety of 
sizes with insect-inspired names—Beehive, Bee- 
keeper, Bumblebee, Cricket Hunter, etc.—made 
from acrylic, thermoplastic, Kirinite, Galalith, 
and wood. The picks come in three sizes: Small 
is comparable to the Dunlop Jazz III; medium, 
the Dunlop Flow and Jazz XL; and large, the 
standard Dunlop 351. Thicknesses range from 
0.56mm to 9mm, all beveled by hand, and the 
picks are priced from $1.50 to $50 each. 

I checked out three Honey picks: the triangu- 
lar medium 2mm Cricket Hunter (Kirinite), 
which sells for $15; the 1.5 medium Cyclone 
(Kirinite), also $15; and the large 2mm Onyx 
Beehive 2mm (cast acrylic), which goes for $8. 
All feel durable and comfortable to grip, and 
each has its own appealing characteristics. With 
its asymmetric tip, the Cricket Hunter is primed 
for brisk strumming and single-note lines with 
minimal string resistance. The Cyclone possesses 
an excellent, crisp sound, and the Onyx has a 
desirable quickness of attack. 


MADE TO ORDER 

Another new company, Apollo, debuted in 
October 2020. The picks are handmade by Nik 
Monnin, a Delaware, Ohio, guitarist and mando- 
linist who was not completely satisfied with any 
flatpick on the market and decided to create his 
own designs in service of the sounds he was 
searching for. Apollo has already seen some top- 
shelf endorsers—Monnin makes a Norman 
Blake signature model, and players like Wyatt 
Rice and Bill Frisell also swear by his picks. 

As a substitute for tortoiseshell, Monnin uses 
three different materials: vintage or new casein, 
selling for $40 per pick; PEI (polyetherimide; see 
the FAQ at apollopicks.com for the fascinating 


backstory of this material), $35; and PEEK, $30. 
He offers 11 different triangular and teardrop 
shapes, from .75 to 4mm in thickness, with their 
edges varying in roundness. All Apollo flatpicks 
are custom-made to order, shaped by hand, and 
come with a 40-day return policy. Apollo’s online 
store is often closed due to customer demand, so 
the best way to score the picks is to sign up on the 
email list at apollopicks.com. 

For this roundup, Monnin supplied three tri- 
angular Apollo picks, one made with 1960s 
casein, another from modern casein, and one 
from PEI, each around 1.3mm. Both casein 
specimens have a beautiful roundness and 
warmth to their attack, comparable to my bench- 
mark tortoiseshell example. I can’t say that I 
detect much of a difference in sound, but I’m 


Honey 


Honey 
Onyx Beehive 


drawn more to the one made from the new 
material, with its beautiful rainbow coloring. In 
contrast, the PEI is a bit brighter and more asser- 
tive-sounding. The bevels on all three are per- 
fectly articulated, making it easy to pull off 


speedy effects like tremolo picking. 
Honey 


THE BOTTOM LINE Royal Jelly 


I was uniformly impressed by all the picks I audi- 
tioned. While some offer more bang for the buck, 
all are top-quality in terms of tone and feel, and 
provide a more special playing experience than 
their mass-produced, plastic counterparts. 
Though these boutique picks might be relatively 
expensive, they offer a great way to hear your 
guitars at their best, and even fine-tune your 
technique. Any serious flatpicker would be remiss 
not to grab a bunch and experiment! 
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Special thanks to Gryphon Stringed Instruments, 
in Palo Alto, California, for supplying the Wegen 
picks used in this roundup. 


Apollo Picks 


From $30, apollopicks.com Wegen 
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Charmed Life Picks 
From $29.95, charmedlifepicks.com 


Honey Picks 


From $1.50, honey-picks.com 
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From $16.50/4, wegenpicks.com 
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Our humidors incorporate a 
patented Guaranteed Seal 
System™, which provides an 
industry leading hermetically 
sealed interior. Combined with 
simple humidity control, a perfect 
45-50% relative humidity is easily 
achieved year round in any 
climate or region of the world. 


The exquisite craftsmanship is 
unparalleled and each is 
handmade by the Amish in 
western Wisconsin. We feature 
sizes for many different 
instruments in wall mounted 
cases or floor standing cabinets 
and stands. Available in 
sustainably harvested domestic 
and exotic hardwoods, as well as 
a range of stain options, to 
complement the guitar and your 
home alike. 


www.acousticremedycases.com 
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Enjoy excellent coffee. 


Use code at checkout ai 
get your first bag free* 


Get free strings. 
(and other great things) 


Visit www.acoustic.coffee to learn how 
our coffee earns you rewards that empower 
your passion for acoustic music. 


Coffee that empowers the makers of music.” 


© 2022, Acoustic Coffee Company LLC. All rights reserved. 
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Refuge from the Road 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


oan Shelley has long been a go-to source of 

musical comfort for me. From her serene 
voice and silvery melodies to the gentle pulse 
of her fingerstyle guitar, Shelley’s songs feel 
like a refuge. So in an era that seems chroni- 
cally on edge, the arrival of her newest album, 
The Spur, is especially welcome. 

Shelley has been on a creative roll in recent 
years, with the pared-down acoustic albums 
Over and Even, the Jeff Tweedy—produced Joan 
Shelley, and 2019's Like the River Loves the Sea, 
and The Spur continues in a similar vein. The 
tracks are gentle and unhurried, leaving 
ample space for the vocals and the entwined 
guitars of Shelley and her musical accomplice 
Nathan Salsburg. 

Like so many recordings that have dropped 
since 2020, The Spur was shaped by the pan- 
demic experience. After long stretches of van 
life on tour, Shelley and Salsburg found them- 
selves homesteading on a farm in their native 
Kentucky, and in 2021 they got married and 
became parents. So out of what Shelley calls in 
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her album notes a “period of opposite 
extremes—of creative hyper-connection and 
physical isolation—came a batch of songs that 
reflect on putting down roots. 

Much of the music on The Spur began in an 
online writing group that Shelley joined during 
the shutdown, prompting a song a week. For 
some songs she turned to long-distance lyrical 
collaborators, including Austin’s Bill Callahan, 
who also sings with a Greg Brown-esque 
rumble on “Amberlit Morning.” English author 
Max Porter helped Shelley dial in the words for 
the evocative piano ballads “Breath for the Boy” 
and “Between Rock and Sky.” 

Shelley and Salsburg actually recorded the 
core of the album when she was seven months 
pregnant, before passing the tracks to Chicago 
multi-instrumentalist James Elkington (producer 
of several previous Shelley projects and also a 
guitar duet partner with Salsburg) for additional 
arranging and production. 

The blend of Shelley’s and Salsburg’s guitars 
is, as on previous albums, seamless and gorgeous. 


JOAN SHELLEY 
The Spu 


Joan Shelley 
«» The Spur 


(No Quarter) 


Both favor alternate tunings: On this album, 
Shelley’s tunings include open D and its variant 
DAD F¥CD, while Salsburg used dropped D, 
double dropped D, and DADGAD. (Shelley and 
Salsburg also typically lower all the strings, so 
the actual tunings are rooted on C# or sometimes 
C.) Adding to the richness are tonal contrasts in 
the instruments themselves. On the hypnotic 
title track, Shelley fingerpicks a National Style 0 
while Salsburg riffs on his parlor-sized Pleinview 
L-00. Elsewhere, Salsburg adds touches of elec- 
tric on a Gibson ES-335 and Fender Jazzmaster 
over Shelley’s flattop—a Collings OM2H. 

To enhance the duo tracks, Elkington over- 
dubbed subtle drums and percussion, bass, key- 
boards, and more, and wrote atmospheric string 
and horn arrangements. A handful of guest 
players, including drummer Spencer Tweedy (son 
of Jeff), deepen the sound without obscuring the 
image and voice of the songwriter herself. 

The result is a rare thing: music that’s 
soothing without being wallpaper—soft and 
yet soulful. AG 
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Immerse yourself in five days of 
instruction with four of the best 
acoustic blues and fingerstyle 
musicians around! 
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CHARLIE MUSSELWHITE 


Charlie Musselwhite 


(Alligator) 


Jamestown Revival 


(Thirty Tigers) 


Charlie Musselwhite gained fame as a world- 
class Chicago blues harmonica player, but his 
roots run deep in the Delta—he was born 78 
years ago in Kosciusko, Mississippi, outside of 
Jackson. Raised in Memphis, Musselwhite 
mastered the harp, but also learned to play 
guitar under the tutelage of such blues-guitar 
legends as Furry Lewis, Will Shade, and Gus 
Cannon, as well as rockabilly great Johnny 
Burnette, a close family friend. Recently, Mussel- 
white moved from his longtime digs in fire- 
ravaged Northern California to his Mississippi 
home. The result is this 13-track album, 
recorded in Clarksdale. 

Mississippi Son features Musselwhite on 
vocals, harmonica, and guitar, playing six origi- 
nals, including the opener, “Blues Up the River,” 
and such covers as Charley Patton’s “Pea Vine 
Blues” and John Lee Hooker’s “Crawlin’ King 
Snake” and “Hobo Blues.” He is backed by bassist 
Barry Bays and drummer Ricky “Quicksand” 
Martin. The mood is laid-back as Musselwhite 
delivers fingerpicked country blues on both 
acoustic (1954 Gibson J-45) and electric (Silver- 
tone 1457) guitars, even performing a tribute to 
his former roommate Big Joe Williams on Big 
Joe’s 1944 Gibson L-7 (built the year of Mussel- 
white’s birth). Acoustic guitar standouts include 
Guy Clark’s whimsical “The Dark,” the Stanley 
Brothers’ “Rank Strangers,” and the elegiac ‘A 
Voice Foretold” (from the 1983 musical The 
Gospel at Colonus), in addition to the originals “In 
Your Darkest Hour,” “My Road Lies in Darkness,” 
and “Stingaree.” Mississippi Son finds Mussel- 
white basking in his birthplace and sharing all the 


comforts of home. —Greg Cahill 


The Texas-bred duo of Jonathan Clay and 
Zach Chance has always leaned heavily in an 
acoustic direction—especially on 2014’s spare 
Utah and 2019’s San Isabel. But with this 
latest album (their best in my view, and 
overall one of the finest of the past year), 
they’ve left their country-rock tendencies 
aside for the moment, emphasizing their 
folkier, quiet side, which allows their sublime 
and truly glorious vocal blend to shine even 
more than usual. Occasionally, an electric bass 
or ghostly pedal steel peeks through in the 
mix, but mostly it’s just fingerpicked acoustic 
guitars—Clay played a Gibson Hummingbird; 
producer/musician Robert Ellis played a 
Waterloo WL-14—and sometimes a fiddle, 
mandolin, or resonator guitar... 
voices that sometimes eerily recall the balladic 
side of the Everly Brothers. 

Both now in their late 30s, Clay and Chance 
have been friends since their mid-teens, and if 


and those 


this album has an overarching theme it is 
coming to terms with the fleeting nature of 
youth and what is both lost and learned as we 
grow older. This is also an album that revels in 
the wide-open expanses and natural beauty of 
the American Southwest. By contrast, the 
arrangements are striking in their intimacy—a 
few of the vocals, like on the wonderful opener, 
“Coyote,” are practically whispered, and 
throughout, the guitars and other instruments 
always offer unobtrusive yet perfect support for 
the duo’s narrative. Jamestown Revival use 
traditional folk and country forms exclusively 
yet somehow manage to still sound fresh and 
original—quite a feat! —Blair Jackson 
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Taj Mahal & Ry Cooder 
Get on Board: The Songs 
of Sonny Terry & Brownie McGhee 
(Nonesuch) 


Guitarist’s latest is an important bluegrass 
touchstone 


Molly Tuttle’s free-range right hand is revolu- 
tionizing bluegrass guitar. On her newest 
release, Crooked Tree, she displays everything 
from deft clawhammer-style guitar playing to 
high-speed syncopation from the Clarence 
White canon to buoyant cross-picking with the 
creative freedom and efficiency of David 
Grier—all delivered with great taste and 
musical aplomb. 

Lend an ear to “Castilleja,” a Western bandit 
tale co-written by Tuttle and Ketch Secor that 
fords the same muddy rivers as the great Peter 
Rowan epic “Land of the Navajo.” Or dive 
deeply into her riotous clawhammer guitar on 
“The River Knows,” which adds another percus- 
sive voice on acoustic guitar evoking Michael 
Hedges’ or Kaki King’s groundbreaking work. 

“Nashville Mess Around” shows her impres- 
sive vocal skills, as Tuttle yodels high into 
Dolly Parton’s angel band range. “Dooley’s 
Farm”—an update of the Dillards’ “Dooley,” a 
tale of an Ozark farmer turned moonshiner—is 
a socially conscious, pro-cannabis modern 
classic that suits featured guest Billy Strings 
just fine. “He’s got a strain that’ll punch your 
lights out/Old Dooley’s gonna blow your 
mind,” Tuttle sings as she and Strings elevate 
flatpicking guitar in the modern age. 

Crooked Tree could become, like Tony Rice’s 
1983 Church Street Blues was for his genera- 
tion, a touchstone for bluegrass guitarists of 
this era. And acoustic players of all strains 
should be watching with keen excitement 
where Molly Tuttle’s musical tree will branch 
off next and what’s going to flower from it. 

—David McCarty 


A timeless old-school folk and country 
debut 


Singer-songwriter David Jameson shows his 
hand on the very first track of this compelling 
country-folk album: On “25 to Life,” he sings 
“Td rather be an outlaw,” and musically the 
tune sounds like a classic western gunfighter 
ballad. But some modern autobiography creeps 
into the lyrics when he sings of being “trapped 
in a high rise.” You see, Jameson’s de facto 
double-life found him working as a successful 
management consultant in Manhattan and 
around the world, while his side dream had 
him pursuing a music career; “chasing dreams 
and money,” as he puts it in the reflective 
“Gone Like the Wind.” So what we find here is 
a delicious swirl of fragmentary but evocative 
story-songs and ballads where it’s not clear 
what is pure invention, what is metaphorical, 
and what is drawn from real life. 

Jameson has a strong and appealing bari- 
tone/bass voice—not as sweet as, say, Marty 
Robbins, nor as leathery as Johnny Cash—and a 
knack for convincingly inhabiting the characters 
he draws. He writes simple melodies and solid 
hooks, and instrumentally, the album is domi- 
nated by tastefully employed guitars: Jameson’s 
Martin Special Grand Performance Cutaway 
15ME Streetmaster acoustic-electric, and multi- 
ple instruments played by Tom Hnatow, includ- 
ing pedal steel, Dobro, electric, and a few 
acoustic guitars—Gibson J-45, Martin Road 
Series, and Taylor 110-GB. Hnatow also helped 
engineer with producer Duane Lundy at Lundy’s 
Lexington, Kentucky, studio. Though the nine 
compact tunes run just 30 minutes, there’s a lot 
going on within them and plenty to ponder 


about them. —BJ 


Modern masters salute two of their 
heroes 


There was a time—around six decades ago, 
during the 1950s/’60s folk and blues explo- 
sion—when budding teenage musicians Ry 
Cooder and Taj Mahal figuratively (and 
sometimes literally) sat at the feet of various 
venerated elders, absorbing their soul, spirit, 
and techniques. Cooder and Taj Mahal, 75 
and 80, respectively, are now revered as 
legends themselves, and they’ve chosen this 
moment to time-travel back to honor two of 
their early heroes, the duo of harmonica ace 
Sonny Terry and guitarist Brownie McGhee. 
The title, funky cover design, and three of 
the 11 tunes on Cooder and Taj Mahal’s 
marvelous new album are derived from a 
1952 Folkways record by Terry and McGhee, 
with Taj in the Sonny seat (he also plays 
piano on one tune) and Cooder in Brownie’s 
chair. Cooder’s son, Joachim, adds earthy 
percussion and bass touches. 

The album has the vibe of a loose, fun, 
live-in-your-living-room jam, but there’s 
actually some judicious layering of vocal and 
instrumental parts that gives the overall 
sound a nice textural depth. Cooder mostly 
plays acoustic guitar—a 1946 Martin D-18 
and a circa 1900 Adams Brothers parlor—as 
well as some mandolin (Gibson F-4) and a bit 
of scratchy electric (or at least electrified) 
guitar. His playing is never flashy but always 
appropriate for the folk feel of the music— 
and there are a few piercing slide guitar 
moments that stand out and remind you why 
Cooder is regarded an absolute master of 
that style. All in all, it’s a joyful tribute to a 
bygone era. —BJ 
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1933 Martin 
12-Fret D-28 


BY GEORGE GRUHN 


’ve been in the business of buying and 
I selling some of the finest fretted instru- 
ments ever made for over five decades. During 
that time, I’ve played more than my fair share 
of stellar guitars. My latest acquisition—a 
1933 Martin 12-fret, slot-head D-28—is my 
favorite flattop steel-string guitar. It came to 
me from a family whose father purchased it 
new in that year from the Wurlitzer Music 
Company in Chicago. 

The 12-fret D-28 is an extremely rare 
guitar. C. F Martin & Co. introduced this 
dreadnought model in 1931, when the 
company made just one, followed by four in 
1932 and 12 in 1933. Fewer than ten of the 
17 have survived in good condition. By con- 
trast, there are at least 650 well-documented 
Stradivari violins in existence today. 

This example is in remarkably good condi- 
tion for its age, and I’d be hard-pressed to 
think of any steel-string guitar I’ve ever 
played that sounded quite as good. As 
expected with a 12-fret neck and extended- 
length body, this guitar doesn’t have quite the 
punch and boom of the 14-fret dreadnoughts, 
but is smoother and mellower, with greater 
sustain. Whether for solo or ensemble work, 
it’s hard for me to imagine a better-sounding 
or more versatile instrument. It is very inspir- 
ing to play, and I’m certainly extremely 
pleased to have it. 

I intend for this 12-fret D-28 to be in my 
office for years to come—I don’t want it to 
live out the rest of its life in a glass display 
case. Those who want to see it are welcome 
to come by the shop and get a chance to hear 
what it can do. I want the guitar to be used 
on recordings by players who are better than 
I am. It deserves to go down in history as one 
of the greats, and I'll do what I can to facili- 
tate that. 


George Gruhn, the founder of Gruhn Guitars in 
Nashville, is an expert on vintage American 
fretted instruments. 


George Gruhn with his 1933 Martin 12-fret D-28 
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